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THE VIOLET BANK. 


“It was the first time Lucy had seen sweet violets.” 


ERE the spring with full completeness 
Filled the waiting werld with sweetness, 
Ere the trees had burst in beauty, 
Ready for their summer duty, 

Walked a fair-haired child along 
Where the river sang its song. 


And her eyes were clear with joyance ; 
Not a shadow of annoyance 
Dwelt upon her face, unshaded 
By the memory of the past ; 
Nor regret for pleasures faded, 
Or for joys that would not last. 
As one dreameth a sweet dream, 
So she walked beside the stream, 


Suddenly a perfume stole 

With delight into her soul, 

And above her, on a height, 

(Oh, what exquisite delight !) 

She beheld, with joy unspoken, 
Something never seen before 

(Just a sign, and seal and token 
That the spring had come once more) ; 

Yet in wandering she had never 

Seen such flowers beside the river. 


There they grew in sweet profusion, 
While with eager, glad confusion, 
Down she bent to pluck the treasure 
All her own; with miser’s pleasure, 
Kissing every fragrant blossom 

Ere she laid it in her bosom ; 

Then, with guilty face, looked round, 
Lest some little friend or lover 
Wandering by, should thus discover 

What she, lucky child! had found. 


And as years passed o’er the maiden 
(Years with change and sorrow laden), 
Still she came, with tender pleasure, 
To the bank beside the river, 
Gathering without stint and measure 
Every spring those flowers, that never 
Failed with odorous breath to greet her, 
But with March came forth to meet her. 
Years had fled: the woman, older, 
Oft had felt the world was colder, 
Since those sunny days gone by ; 
Yet her heart beat faithfully 
To the home she long had left, 
To the place by change bereft, 
And she said: “ The buds are bursting ; 
All the world for spring is thirsting ; 
I shall go and see again 
That dear violet bank, whose sweetness 
Ne’er is hidden by Time’s fleetness, 


Though my heart may throb with pain.” 


And she went; but found no trace 
Of that well-remembered place. 
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All was changed ; the bank was gone ; 
And the river-path no more 
Wound about it as of yore ; 

And of violets there were none ! 

. . . . . . . . 
Ah! in this short life, how often 
Memories rise to soothe and soften 3 
Oft beside the well-known stream 
Does she gather, in a dream, 

Violets as fresh as ever 
From the bank above the river. 
Chambers’ Journal. j. |. 


THE OUTER AND THE INNER LIFE 
That within which passeth show.’ — Hamlet. 


THERE is a song within the lyre 
That never yet was sung ; 
Unborn it lies upon each wire 
That loosely hangs unstrung, 
Until the minstrel’s hand shall strain 
The slackened cords in tune again, 
The bard’s creative spirit give; 
That song a vocal soul to live. 


There is a form the marble holds 
Beneath its surface rude, 

Deep in its unhewn heart it folds 
Beauty no eye has viewed, 

Until the sculptor’s hand shall scale 

Each layer off that stony veil, 

Until at last shall stand displayed 

The perfect form of loveliest maid. 


There is a poem never told 
Within the poet’s soul, 
Like fabled streams o’er beds of gold 
Beneath the earth that roll, 
Untid some spell resistless wake 
The soul in rhythmic song to break, 
As bursts the stream into the light, 
Bubbling with golden glory bright. 


There is a love —nor tongue nor lips 
E’er told its deep desire ; 

3urning the heart it silence keeps 
Like subterranean fire, 

Until some mighty passion-gust 

Breaks through the outward icy crust, 

And burning lava-words reveal 

That love the heart would fain conceal. 


The song’s unsung, unhewn the stone, 
The poet’s rhyme untold, 

The hidden fire of love unshown 
Beneath the surface cold. 

Tis better thus: the secret kept 

The wound unseen, the woe unwept, 

The outer life’s deceitful show, 

The inner life that none may know. 

JoHN FRANCIS WALLER, 
Cassell’s Magazine. 











JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 


From The London Quarterly Keview. 
JAMES CLERK MAXWELL.* 

THE life of James Clerk Maxwell, who, 
as his biographers state, “has enriched 
the inheritance left by Newton, consoli- 
dated the work of Faraday, and impelled 
the mind of Cambridge toa fresh course 
of real investigation ;” and who, amid all 
the subtlety of speculation, the profundity 
of research, and the brilliance of discov- 
ery for which his career is so distin- 
guished, retained the simplicity and fer- 
vor of the Christian faith, well deserves 
to be chronicled, and to hold a permanent 
place in human memory. Professors 
Campbell and Garnett have performed 
their task with great ability and fairness, 
and have conferred an invaluable boon 
upon what is after all the major portion 
of scientific students, those who are ob- 
servers rather than theorizers, and who 
do not desire to drift away from the old 
moorings of religious conviction and sen- 
timent. We have here presented to us 
the history of a man of eminent natural 
endowments, of keen penetration fitting 
him for the closest scrutiny, of calm, clear 
judgment without which genius is but a 
Phaeton holding the reins of the sun, who 
attained to scholarship in classics and 
English literature, who shone in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and who spoke 
with unsurpassed authority in every 
branch of physical science. Such a man 
cannot be regarded as narrow and fossil- 
ized in his ideas when he ventures to tell 
out the deeper feelings of his mind, awak- 
ened by a contemplation of the soul’s 
relationship to God. Those who have 
won celebrity by the brilliance of their 
theories, or the novelty of their specula- 
tions in one or two departments of sci- 
ence, but who with an almost scornful 
cynicism have turned aside from those 
realms of thought and study which bor- 
der upon religion, or which are of a dis- 
tinctly theological character, while they 
have not refrained from pronouncing dog 
matically upon the vast problems con- 
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if thoughtful men decline to give that 
deference to their opinions which they 
freely accord to others, who, like Clerk 
Maxwell, have attained to high rank 
among scholars and discoverers, and who 
have not shrunk from bringing their ex- 
traordinary powers of mind to bear upon 
the great subjects involved in the beliefs 
and doctrines of Christianity. 

It is almost taken for granted in some 
quarters that there is a necessary and 
irreconcilable conflict between science 
and religion. The bolder spirits amongst 
the devotees of science, and the more 
timid of the adherents to Christianity, to 
whom perhaps science is almost a sealed 
book, have come to regard one another 
with feelings approaching to implacable 
hostility, as if the one class tended to the 
license of atheism, and the other dreaded 
anything like freedom of thought. These, 
however, are the extreme sections of the 
two encampments between which there is 
a vast phalanx of sober and devout men 
who love both science and religion, and 
see much in each to help the other. Sci- 
entific methods of the pursuit of truth 
give precision and accuracy to the visions 
of faith, while a wider sweep and loftier 
range are imparted to the inquiries of the 
mind by the aspirations of faith. Science 
might have grown ridiculous because of 
brilliant but false theories and unwarrant- 
able generalizations had it not been for 
the moderating influence of Christian 
thought, and theology owes some of the 
most effective demonstrations of her rea- 
sonableness and truth to the principles 
and researches of scientific men, Ear- 
nest and painstaking study of the laws 
and phenomena of nature have not only 
a practical influence upon the material 
and social welfare of humanity, ameliorat- 
ing sanitary conditions by the light of 
physiological researches, improving man- 
ufacturing industry by a better under- 
standing of physical laws, or making agri- 
culture more productive as the result of 
the chemist’s skill and the observations 





cerned therein, ought not to be astonished | of the botanist; but it also cultivates a 

| true metaphysic by the discovery of cause 
a nn and effect, and fosters those intellectual 
| qualifications which are as indispensable 


| to correct religious as to scientific thought. 


* Life of Fames Clerk Maxwell. 
Lewis Campbett, M.A., LL.D., 
Wiiuiam Garnett, M.A. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1882. 
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And there ought to be no concern as to 
the fate of Christianity in consequence of 
the study of nature, when we call to mind 
that the most distinguished philosophers 
and scientists of every age have clung to 
it with fervent tenacity, and have attrib- 
uted to its inspirations the noblest im- 
pulses of their minds. Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahé, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Des- 
cartes, all accepted a divine revelation. 
Pascal defended the faith, and Kant bent 
all his energies against sceptical modes of 
thought. Hamilton, Hugh Miller, Owen, 
Faraday, Agassiz, and Clerk Maxwell, 
princes among men, found a place in their 
beliefs for a direct communication of the 
Creator’s will to mankind, and Francis 
Bacon, whom students of nature rev- 
erence as the high priest of their order, 
has said, “Slight tastes of philosophy 
may perchance move to atheism, but fuller 
draughts lead back to religion.” 

We shall have to refer again to what we 
regard as the most charming characteristic 
of this lamented man, too soon stricken 
down by death, the trustfulness and fervor 
with which he clung to the faith in which 
he had been nurtured; but we must now 
endeavor to outline the development of 
his mind, and sketch the growth of those 
intellectual tastes which led on to the 
splendid attainments of after years, and 
the permanent contributions to science 
which he has made. 

James Clerk Maxwell was born at Ed- 
inburgh, in 1831. Being an only child, 
with the exception of a daughter who died 
in infancy, he was the object of great 
solicitude, and as his mother died when 
he was but nine years old, it was fortunate 
that his father was eminently qualified for 
the training of a young mind, and the 
moulding of a moral character. This im- 
portant and congenial task he performed 
with the “ judiciosity,” to borrow a word 
from his Bradwardinean vocabulary, which 
characterized all he did. As a younger 
son he had received a portion of the old 
Middlebie estate, which by the conditions 
of entail could not go with the Penicuick 
estate of the Clerks, and to this he added 
by purchase the Glenlair farm. It was to 
Glenlair that he retired after his marriage, 
and here James lived till he was ten years 
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of age. During this period the kindly 
and ingenious father exercised a deep and 
lasting influence on the susceptible nature 
of his son. Mr. Maxwell planned all the 
buildings and improvements on his estate, 
and superintended all domestic matters, 
even to the cutting of the last for his own 
square-toed shoes. And as James was 
his one companion and care, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that those mechanical 
and mathematical proclivities which he 
manifested at a quite juvenile age, and 
which found their consummation in the 
planning of the Cavendish Laboratory 
during his Cambridge professorship, were 
the direct products of his father’s example 
and training. As his biographers say, 
“The Galloway boy was in many ways 
the father of the Cambridge man; and 
even the ‘ploys’ of his childhood con- 
tained the germ of his life work ” (p. 429). 

The necessities of education led to 
James being sent to Edinburgh Academy 
at the age of ten, his father taking up his 
abode again at Edinburgh, except during 
the summer season, when he repaired to 
tGlenlair. He was thus enabled to take 
the oversight of his son’s studies, and 
also, which was more important, of his 
recreation. Some slight oddities in dress 
and manners did not tend to make the 
boy’s introduction to school-life smooth 
and agreeable. Tunics of hodden gray 
tweed, and shoes clasped and fashioned 
after the somewhat bucolic ideas of his 
father, were not likely to escape the keen 
observation of frolicsome schoolboys, to 
whom round jackets and shoestrings were 
de rigueur. But his fine natural gift of 
irony, combined with his geniality of dis- 
position, saved him on many an occasion 
from provoking merriment, and estab- 
lished him eventually as a general favor- 
ite. Thevery first time he was questioned 
as to the maker of his shoes, he replied 
in broad Scotch Jasois : — 


Din ye ken, ’twas a man, 
And he lived in a house 
In whilk was a mouse, 


At school, though at first he seems to 
have found more pleasure in watching 
“humble bees” than in the monotony of 
Latin grammar, yet he soon applied him 
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self with vigor to his books, and placed 
himself in the first rank among his com- 
peers. His ingenuity is evidenced by his 
framing a system of mnemonics based on 
the positions of the windows in the school, 
and by his humorous sketches and hiero- 
glyphic letters to his father. He also 
displayed ag a mere lad those versifying 
powers and imaginative faculties which 
through his whole life he occasionally ex- 
ercised, and which, had he not been occu- 
pied with sterner pursuits, might have 
placed him among our principal poets. 
On leaving the Academy at the age of 
sixteen he was first in English, and only 
narrowly missed being first in classics, 
besides gaining the great distinction of 


schoolfellow’s mathematical ability, when 
he first met him: “TI still possess some 
of the MSS. we exchanged in 1846, and 
early in 1847. Those on the ‘ Conical 
Pendulum,’ ‘ Descartes’ Ovals,’ ‘ Meloid 
and Apioid,’ and ‘ Trifocal Curves,’ are all 
drawn up in strict geometrical form and 
divided into consecutive propositions. At 
the time when these papers were written 
he had received no instruction in mathe- 
matics beyond a few books in Euclid and 
the merest elements of algebra.” 

In 1847 Maxwell entered Edinburgh 
University, where he remained for three 
years. He of course followed the usual 
curriculum, but the subjects on which his 
attention was most concentrated during 








the mathematical medal. Already he|this period were polarization, galvanism, 
gave proof of that extraordinary capacity | rolling curves, and the compression of 
for physical investigations, and that skill! solids. There was no scientific problem, 
in the application of mathematics to phys-| however, but was interesting to him. Bi- 
ical problems which afterwards raised | ology was then rapidly acquiring that 
him to the highest eminence in the sci-| fascination and prominence which it now 
entific world. His attention was turned | possesses, and Owen’s hypothesis of types 
to magnetism and to optics, especially the | of creation, with its terminology and the 
phenomenon of “ Newton’s rings,” the | problems it involved, was completely mas- 
chromatic effect caused by pressing lenses | tered by Maxwell. He was also led under 
together. He was also incited to the | Sir W. Hamilton through the abstract but 
study of the polarization of light in conse- | to him intensely interesting fields of meta- 
quence of a visit to Mr. Nicol, of Edin- physics, and from that able and learned 
burgh, the inventor of the polarizing prism | philosopher he received impressions which 
bearing his name. In 1846, while he was|remained with him through life. His 
but fifteen, young Maxwell prepared a | mathematical bent made him responsive 
paper for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, | to the doctrine of natural realism, while 
on the description of oval curves and | his mystical tendency was appealed to by 
those having a plurality of foci, in which |Hamilton’s distinction between knowl- 
he presented the suggestion that the com- | edge and belief in relation to perception. 
mon theory of the foci of conic sections | Hamilton’s philosophy has received rude 
could be extended to curves of ahigher de- | criticism from the more positive schools 
gree ot complication. Professor Forbes, of later years, but no metaphysician has 
in a letter to Maxwell’s father, said of this| ever inspired in his disciples a more 
paper, “I think it very ingenious, and | ardent love for abstract thought than that 
certainly remarkable for his years, and I which has been manifested by many who 
believe substantially new.” James found | listened to Hamilton’s speculations on per- 
out later on, what Professor Forbes seems | ception, his demonstration of the reality 
not to have observed, that his ovals were |of an external world, and his masterly 
the same as those of Descartes, and that | treatment of the unconditioned or infinite. 
his method of describing the curves by | Maxwell evidently took a great interest in 
means of cords and pins was identical| those subjects dealt with by Hamilton 
with that of the French philosopher; but | which constitute the borderland of physics 
his paper was clearly original. Professor | and metaphysics, for a paper which was 
P. G. Tait, with whom Maxwell com-/ found by Professor Baynes treasured in 
menced a friendship at this time, which | Hamilton’s private drawer, and which had 
lasted throughout his life, says of his’ been written by Maxwell as an exercise, 
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displays a profound acquaintance with 
the properties of matter, and the spec- 
ulations of such men as Descartes and 
Leibnitz. It is true he spoke in 1870 at 
the Liverpool meeting of the British As- 
sociation of “the barren metaphysics of 
past ages;” but he would have admitted 
without hesitation that his psychological 
studies had helped him to an accurate un- 
derstanding of the problems concerned in 
vision on the one hand, as well as in 
molecular physics on the other, when he 
came to study experimental optics and 
the laws of matter and motion. He must 
also by this time have made some mark 
in the departments of electricity and 
chemistry, for Sir W. Thomson requested 
him to make some magne-crystalline prep- 
arations for Tyndall and Knoblauch, who 
were studying the origin of magne-crystal 
line forces. 

Meanwhile he was prosecuting inquiries 
into color vision and color blindness. At 
the meeting of the British Association, in 
1850, when a paper by Sir David Brews- 
ter had been read on * Haidinger’s brush- 
es,” two conspicuous yellow appearances, 
with the complementary violet color fill- 
ing up the space between them, which are 
seen by some persons when they look at 
a point in the sky at a distance of go® 
from the sun, general surprise was cre- 
ated by the rising of Maxwell, a beardless 
youth, to dispute some point that had 

een urged. Although he was embar- 
rassed by bashfulness, yet he succeeded 
in gaining the hearing and the confidence 
of his audience. Even in his adolescence, 
a period when most youths are led by 
authority, he had begun to think for him- 
self. Some of his criticisms on men and 
books at this period reveal a maturity of 
intellectual vigor and independence rarely 
met with in young men not yet of age. 
Of Professor Wilson, the moral philoso- 
phy lecturer, he wrote: — 


Wilson, after having fully explained his own 
opinions, has proceeded to those of other great 
men: Plato, Aristotle, Stoics, Epicureans. He 
shows that Plato’s proof of the immortality of 
the soul from its immateriality if it be a proof, 
proves its pre-existence, the immortality of 
beasts and vegetables, and why not transmigra- 
tion? He quarrels with Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the golden mean —a virtue is the mean be- 


tween two vices — not properly understanding | 


the saying. He chooses to consider it as a 
pocket rule to find virtue, which it is not meant 
to be, but an apophthegm or maxim or dark 
saying, signifying that as a hill falls away on 
both sides of the top, so a virtue at its maxi- 
mum declines by excess or defect (not of vir- 
tue), but of some variable quantity at the dis- 
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posal of the will . . . So that Wilson garbles 
Aristotle, but I bamboozle myself (p. 128). 

Maxwell’s father had supposed his son 
would follow in his own footsteps by em- 
| bracing the legal profession, but it was 
| clear by this time that, as James himself 
expressed it, he “was called to study an- 
{other kind of law.” This point was at 
length finally settled by Maxwell’s en- 
trance at Cambridge, first at Peterhouse, 
and afterwards, for the sake of the greater 
advantages presented by the larger estab- 
lishment, at Trinity College. 

When he went up to Cambridge there 
was a general expectation that he would 
distinguish himself in the mathematical 
and scientific studies which form so prom- 
inent a portion of the curriculum of that 
university. The “average undergradu- 
ate,” accustomed to parsing and late ris- 
ing, would no doubt feel considerable 
astonishment at beholding Maxwell’s 
scraps of gelatine and unannealed glass, 
his bits of magnetized steel, and other 
similar objects which the odd young 
freshman took with him, and which were 
evidently of greater interest to him than 
some of the studies which have become 
venerable in our universities. His orig- 
inality was somewhat pronounced too, in 
the curious modes of exercise and recre- 
ation which he occasionally adopted. One 
of his contemporaries says: “From 2 to 
2.30 A.M. he took exercise by running 
along the upper corridor, down the stairs, 
along the lower corridor, then up the stairs, 
and so on, until the inhabitants of the 
rooms along his track got up and lay fer- 
dus behind their doors to have shots at 
him with boots and hairbrushes as he 
passed.” 

His geniality and social temperament, 
combined with wit which sparkled but 
rarely wounded, soon attached to him 
many sincere and valuable friends, among 
whom were C. Hope Robertson, Macken- 
zie, afterwards Bishop of Natal, Howard 
Elphinstone, and F. W. Farrar. His in- 
| tellectual development rapidly progressed, 
/and everything that had todo with exper- 
| imental physics was more than ever fasci- 
| nating to him. In 1851 he witnessed the 
| pendulum experiment at Trinity, which 
| Foucault had just introduced to the scien- 
| tific world to prove the rotation of the 





jearth. He also received a strong impulse 
|towards the practical and utilitarian as 
| the result of a careful inspection of the 
great exhibition held in this same year at 
| the Crystal Palace. At Cambridge there 
| was a “Select Essay Club,” composed of 
jthe very cream of the university, the 
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members of which, being limited in num- 
ber to twelve, were familiarly known as 
“the apostles.” Into this circle of the 
élite Maxwell was soon welcomed, and 
his contributions to this society which 
still remain show that he was busily in- 
vestigating the first principles of all 
things. As an illustration of his specu- 
lative tendencies as well as of the activity 
of his intellect, and the fine irony which 
characterized his humor, the following 
extracts are taken from a paper on the 
* Nature of the Evidence of Design,” 
which he read before this association, 
when he was most closely occupied with 
preparation for the approaching mathe- 
matical tripos, and which deals with sub- 
jects that were gradually becoming the 
nain study of his life: — 


Design! the very word disturbs our quiet 
discussions about ow things happen with 
restless questionings about the why of them 
all. We seem to have recklessly abandoned 
the railroad of phenomenology, and the black 
rocks of ontology stiffen their serried brows 
and frown inevitable destruction . . . The be- 
lief in design is a necessary consequence of the 
laws of thought acting on the phenomena of 
perception. ‘The essentials then for true evi- 
dence of design are : (1) A phenomenon having 
significance to us. (2) Two ascertained chains 
of physical causes contingently connected and 
both having the same apparent terminations, 
viz., the phenomenon itself and some presup- 
posed personality. If the discovery of a watch 
wakens my torpid intelligence, I perceive a 
significant end which the watch subserves. It 
goes, and considering its locality, it is going 
well, My young and growing reason points 
out two sets of phenomena: (a) the elasticity 
of springs, etc.; (4) the astronomical facts 
which render the mean solar day the unit of 
civil time combined with those social habits 
which require the cognisance of the time of 
day.... It is the business of science to in- 
vestigate these causal chains. If they are 
found not to be independent, but to meet in 
some ascertained point, we must transfer the 
evidence of design from the ultimate fact to 
the existence of the chain, Thus, suppose we 
ascertain that watches are now made by ma- 
chinery . . . the machinery including the watch 
forms one more complicated and therefore 
more evident instance of design. 


He then goes on to speculate upon the 
Neo-Platonic notion of Ajuovpyoi, and al- 
most intimates a belief that, if a plurality 
of intelligent creators were discovered, 
it would not weaken our conviction that 
there is an ultimate First Cause. 

Mathematics, of course, in view of the 
tripos, now constituted his main study, and 


in this department he displayed wonder- | 


ful power. At one of Hopkins’s lectures, 


when the tutor had filled the blackboard 
three times with the investigation of some 
hard problem in geometry of three dimen- 
sions and was not at the end of it, Max- 
well came up and said he thought it would 
come out geometrically, and thereupon he 
showed how, with a diagram and a few 
lines, the solution could be obtained at 
once. 

At the end of his three years’ course 
at Cambridge he obtained the second 
place in the mathematical tripos, Mr. 
Routh, the well-known tutor, being first 
wrangler, and in the still more difficult 
examination for Smith’s Prize he was 
bracketed first with Routh. Soon after- 
wards he was elected fellow of Trinity, 
and was at once appointed to lecture on 
hydrostatics and optics. By this time it 
may be said that his path in life was de- 
termined, and the habitual bent of his 
mind, as well as his replete and varied 
scholarship, were speedily to find favor- 
able opportunities and appropriate spheres 
for their display. His experiments with 
the color top and the color box for the 
purpose of studying the combinations of 
colors and the laws of color vision were 
continued with zest, and by these he was 
able to show that the common notion that 
blue and yellow make green is correct 
only in the case of pigments and not 
where light is concerned. He also con- 
structed an instrument called the opthal- 
moscope, with which he could examine 
the retina of living animals, and he con- 
tinued to seek for the principles of matter 
in motion. Magnetism and electricity 
were pursued with avidity, and at every 
favorable opportunity he would fascinate, 
while he often mystified his friends, with 
excited and voluble descriptions of the 
swift invisible motions by which galvanic 
and magnetic phenomena were to be ex- 
plained. These studies led up to his 
mathematical treatment of Faraday’s lines 
of force, one of the most profound as 
well as most useful of his achievements. 
The next sphere in which Maxwell was 
called upon to Jabor was at Abgrdeen, 
where he was appointed to the chair of 
natural philosophy in Marischal College. 
Shortly before he entered upon his duties 
he experienced one of the greatest sor- 
rows of his life in the death of his father. 
These two had been associated for years 
in the bonds of an affection which was 





inspired on the one hand by the wisdom, 
integrity, and paternal solicitude displayed 
by the father, and on the other hand by 
ithe filial reverence, the gentleness and 
| purity of heart, which had ever character: 


| 








ized the son. Their letters to each other, 
interchanged every two or three days, and 
at some periods oftener, kept up the com- 
munity of thoughts and pursuits during 
their absence from one another that had 
always marked their companionship. The 
grief caused by this bereavement was 
borne by Maxwell with a quiet spirit and 
uncomplaining resignation, which were 
the noble fruits of that faith whose germs 
had been fostered in his soul by him who 
was gone. A poem elicited by this sad 
event, from which the following lines are 
taken, reveals the depth of tender feeling 
which lay underneath the placid demeanor 
of the bereaved son : — 


Yes, I know the forms that meet me are but 
phantoms of the brain, 

For they walk in mortal bodies, and they have 
not ceased from pain, 

Oh those signs of human weakness, left behind 
forever now, 

Dearer far to me than glories round a fancied 
seraph’s brow. 

Oh the old familiar voices; oh the patient 
waiting eyes ; 

Let me live with them in dreamland while the 
world in slumber lies, 

For by bonds of sacred honor will they guard 
my soul in sleep 

From the spells of aimless fancies that around 
my senses creep. 

They will link the past and present into one 
continuous life ; 

While I feel their hope, their patience, nerve 
me for the daily strife. 

For it is not all a fancy that our lives and 
theirs are one, 

And we know that all we see is but an endless 
work begun, 

Part is left in nature’s keeping, part has en- 
tered into rest; 

Part remains to grow and ripen hidden in some 
living breast. 


With chastened mind and a deepened 
sense of responsibility, Maxwell now en- 
tered upon the double work of carrying 
on the management of the Glenlair es- 
tate, which had been the object of so 
much care and interest to his departed 
father, and the still more engrossing du- 
ties of his Aberdeen professorship. 

He now for the first time turned his 
attention to Saturn’s rings, studying them 
as instances of the circular motion of flu- 
ids. The idea with which he set out was 
that the very forces which would tend of 
themselves to divide the ring into great 
drops or satellites are made by the mo- 
tion to keep the fluid in a uniform ring. 
For more than a year he followed up this 
laborious task with a view to the writing 
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of an essay on “ The Structure of Saturn’s 
Rings,” the subject set by the examiners 
for the Adams Prize, given by St. John’s 
College, in honor of the discoverer of 
Neptune. To draw up an hypothesis 
which should embrace all the conditions 
of the case, and stand every test to which 
it could possibly be put, was an undertak- 
ing of no ordinary difficulty, but it was 
one that completely fascinated him for a 
time, nor was it beyond his vast intel- 
lectual capacity and mathematical ingenu- 
ity. He constructed a very clever model 
by which the motions of a ring of satel- 
lites could be practically demonstrated. 
This model is preserved in the Cavendish 
Laboratory, at Cambridge, and consists 
essentially of two wheels turning on par- 
allel parts of a cranked axle, and thirty-six 
small cranks equal in length between cor- 
responding points of the circumferences 
of the wheels, each carrying a little ivor 
satellite. It is not astonishing that 
done in this thorough manner should be 
rewarded by the highest success. The 
Adams prize was awarded to him, and 
after a minute revision the essay was pub- 
lished. 

At Aberdeen he became acquainted 
with the family of Principal Dewar, to 
whose daughter, Katherine Mary, he was 
married, in June, 1858. It is impossible 
that there could be a deeper tenderness or 
a truer devotion than he manifested to- 
wards his wife as long as he lived. For 
more than twenty years he brought to her 
in the smallest domestic concerns, as well 
as in matters of greater moment, the most 
perfect sympathy and the most prudent 
counsel. Even when lying on his death- 
bed he regularly inquired into everything 
that concerned her comfort, and, so far as 
he could, supervised those household ar- 
rangements which from her invalid state 
of health she was prevented from attend- 
ingto. And she, on her part, fully recip- 
rocated his devotion, for she interested 
herself in all his labors, rendered him 
such assistance as she could in his exper- 
iments, and on several occasions when he 
was dangerously ill, once with a highly 
infectious disease, she nursed him with 
unwearying assiduity. His views of the 
married state had something almost mys- 
tical about them, and it seemed to him as 
if in spirit they were one, whether absent 
from each other or together. There is 
an exquisite touch of sentiment in the 
following lines, which he sent to his wife 
during an absence from home, revealing 
something of the depths of his manly 
heart; — 
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Oft in the night from this lone room 
I long to fly o’er land and sea, 

To pierce the dark dividing gloom, 
And join myself to thee. 


And thou to me would’st gladly fly, 
I know thee well, my own true wife ! 
We feel that when we live not nigh, 
We lose the crown of life. 


Then, referring to their approaching meet- 
ing, he continues : — 


Then shall the secret of the will, 
That dares not enter into bliss ; 
That longs for love, yet lingers still, 

Be solved in one long kiss. 


I, drinking deep of thy rich love, 

Thou, feeling all the strength of mine, 
Our souls will rise in faith above 

The cares which make us pine. 


Till I give thee, thou giving me, 
As that which either loves the best, 
To Him that loved us both, that He 
May take us to His rest. 


Wandering and weak are all our prayers 
And fleeting half the gifts we crave ; 
Love only, cleansed from sins and cares, 

Shall live beyond the grave. 


All powers of mind, all force of will, 
May lie in dust when we are dead, 

But love is ours, and shall be still, 
When earth and seas are fled. 


After only three sessions at Marischal, 
the professorship of natural philosophy 
lapsed, owing to the fusion of the Aber- 
deen Colleges. Maxwell therefore, in 
1860, accepted a similar position in King’s 
College, London. Here his duties were 
more burdensome than at Aberdeen. His 
course of lectures extended over nine 
months out of the twelve, and there were 
additional lectures in the evening to arti- 
sans. At the meeting of the British As- 
sociation this year, at Oxford, he exhibited 
his box for mixing the colors of the 
spectrum. He also read a paper on Ber- 
nouilli’s theory of gases, in which he 
showed that what is called the viscosity 
of gases, as well as their low conductivity 
for heat, and Graham’s laws of diffusion, 
could all be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that gas consists of a number of in- 
dependent particles in rapid and constant 
motion among themselves, and he calcu- 
lated that in ordinary atmospheric air each 
particle undergoes more than eight billion 
collisions every second, and that the fly- 
ing molecules repelled one another as the 
inverse fifth power of their distance. 

The following year he delivered his 
first lecture at the Royal Institution, on 
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the theory of the three primary colors. 
He also acted upon a committee with 
Balfour Stewart and Fleeming Jenkin to 
make experimental measurements in or- 
der to determine the electric ohm, the 
standard of electrical resistance, and the 
system of units then established was 
adopted by the Electric Congress, which 
met at Paris in 1881. Further investiga- 
tions were also made by him while in 
London, on the subject of electric units 
for the purpose of making comparisons 
between electricity and the velocity of 
light. 

Mainly in consequence of ill-health he 
resigned the professorship at King’s Col- 
lege, in 1865, and for some half-dozen 
years lived in comparative retirement at 
Glenlair, hoping to bring to completion 
his great work on “ Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity,” upon which he had already be- 
stowed some labor; but which, amid the 
many calls upon his time in connection 
with his lectures in London, had not ad- 
vanced so rapidly as he desired. It was 
during the period of his residence at 
Glenlair that he brought the book into 
something like a definite shape, although 
it was.not published till 1873. His trea- 
tise on “Heat,” published in 1870, was 
also undertaken during this season of 
leisure, and moreover he filled the office 
of examiner several times for the Cam- 
bridge Tripos, in which capacity he was 
mainly instrumental in introducing those 
changes which have since been admitted 
into the examination system of that uni- 
versity. It is probable that these few 
years at Glenlair were the happiest of his 
life. The day was occupied with corre- 
spondence, which was always voluminous, 
and with various scientific experiments, 
while in the evening he would often read 
aloud to his wife from Chaucer, Spenser, 
or Shakespeare. On Sundays he was 
regular in his attendance at the kirk, and 
on returning home he habitually devoted 
himself to the works of the old standard 
divines. 

In 1870 he attended the meetings of 
the British Association, being elected to 
the presidency of the Mathematical and 
Physical Section, to which he delivered 
an address on the relation of mathematics 
and physics to each other. The few 
opening sentences of this address are 
worth quoting, not only because they indi- 
cate in a masterly way the nature and con- 
ditions of the problem, but also because 
they refer to some previous presidential 
addresses which dealt with important 
He said: — 





| topics. 
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I have endeavored to follow Mr. Spottis- | 
woode as with far-reaching vision he distin- 
guishes the systems of science into which phe- 
nomena, our knowledge of which is still in the 
nebulous stage, are growing. I have been car- 
ried by the penetrating insight and forcible 
expression of Dr. Tyndall into that sanctuary 
of minuteness and of power, where molecules | 
obey the laws of their existence, clash together 
in fierce collision, or grapple in yet more fierce 
embrace, building up in secret the forms of 
visible things. I have been guided by Pro- 
fessor Sylvester towards those serene heights : 

Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 

Nor ever fails the least white star of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roil of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts, to mar 

Their sacred everlasting calm. 
But who will lead me into that still more hid- 
den and dimmer region where thought weds 
fact, where the mental operation of the mathe- 
matician and the physical action of the mole- 
cules are seen in their true relation? Does 
not the way to it pass through the very den of 
the metaphysician, strewed with the remains of 
former explorers and abhorred by every man 
of science ? 


The most useful and influential period 
of Maxwell’s career was that during 
which he filled the chair of experimental 
physics at Cambridge, from 1871 till the 
time of his death. Here he performed 
the main business of his life, inspiring 
the enthusiastic youths by whom he was 
surrounded with his own passionate love 
for scientific research, and achieving 
those magnificent results in the depart- 
ments of electricity and molecular physics 
by which he rose to the very highest fame 
among the leaders of science. As this 
chair had but just been founded by the 
munificence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the chancellor of the university, the prin- 
cipal work of the new professor for some 
time was necessarily that of designing 
and superintending the building of a lab- 
oratory. This he did with the utmost 
care and diligence, visiting the laborato- 
ries of Sir. W. Thomson at Edinburgh, 
and Professor Clifton at Oxford, in order 
that he might have the benefit of the 
most recent improvements. By the spring 
of 1874 all was ready for the commence: 
ment of work. With such spirit and en- 
ergy did he throw himself into his duties 
that, as Sir W. Thomson declared, there | 
was “nothing short of a revival of physi- | 
cal science at Cambridge” resulting from | 
Maxwell's influence. His great delight | 
now was to render all needful assistance | 
to those who were studying science, and | 
some who have since attained to great | 
distinction owe their success largely to | 
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the enthusiasm which the experiments of 
Maxwell inspired. 

He was now brought into pleasant as- 
sociation with many of the leading spirits 
of Cambridge, some of whom had formed 
a club called the Eranos (avdépav xpea3urépwv 
éra:pia), differing from the “ aposfles” in 
the graver character of the discussions. 
Besides Maxwell, this select circle con- 
tained Dr. Lightfoot, and Professors 
Westcott and Hort. 

One of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of his later life, and one to which 
reference has often been made, owing to 
the intense scientific interest of the top- 
ics dealt with, is the famous * Discourse 
on Molecules,” delivered before the Brit- 
ish Association in 1873. Towards the 
end of the address he gave utterance to 
some weighty sentiments on the relation 
of physics to theology: — 

In the heavens we discover by their light, 
and by their light alone, stars so distant from 
each other that no material thing can ever 
have passed from one to another ; and yet this 
light, which is to us the sole evidence of the 
existence of these distant worlds, tells us also 
that each of them is built up of molecules of 
the same kind as those which we find on earth, 
A molecule of hydrogen, for example, whether 
in Sirius or in Arcturus, executes its vibrations 
in precisely the same time. . . . No theory of 
evolution can be formed to account for the 
similarity of molecules, for evolution neces- 
sarily implies continuous change, and the mole- 
cule is incapable of growth or decay, of .gen- 
eration or destruction. None of the processes 
of nature, since the time when nature began, 
have produced the slightest difference in the 
properties of any molecule. We are therefore 
unable to ascribe either the existence of the 
molecules or the identity of their properties to 
any of the causes which we call natural. On 
the other hand, the exact equality of each 
molecule to all others of the same kind gives 
it, as Sir John Herschel has well said, the 
essential character of a manufactured article, 
and precludes the idea of its being eternal and 
self-existent. Though in the course of ages 
catastrophes have occurred, and may yet occur 
in the heavens, though ancient systems may be 
dissolved and new systems evolved out of their 
ruins, the molecules out of which these sys- 
tems are built —the foundation stones of the 
material universe — remain unbroken and un- 
worn. They continue this day as they were 
created, perfect in number and measure and 
weight ; and from the ineffaceable characters 
impressed on them we may learn that those 
aspirations after accuracy in measurement and 
justice in action, which we reckon among our 


| noblest attributes as men, are ours because 


they are essential constituents of the image of 
Him who, in the beginning, created not only 
the heaven and the earth, but the materials of 
which heaven and earth consist (pp. 359, 360). 
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No apology need be made for this | 
lengthy extract when it is reflected how | 
important is its bearing upon the nebular | 
hypothesis of Laplace, which, it is to be | 
feared, is being too readily accepted by 
the world without giving due weight to 
the difficulties which beset it as regards 
the origin of matter and of force; as well 
as upon that extreme phase of evolution- 
ism which some men of science prefer to | 
the alternative belief in special and dis- 
tinct creative acts by an intelligent First 
Cause. ‘The greatest physicist of the 
present age has declared that the marks 
of skill and handicraft impressed upon the 
molecule are a fatal difficulty in the way of 
that theory which was dimly adumbrated 
by Kant and Laplace, and brought into 
definite expression by the labors of Dar- 
win, Tyndall, and Huxley. 

It is clear from the quotation just given 
that Maxwell was diametrically opposed 
to the views which were propounded by 
Professor Tyndall in his famous address 
which he delivered at Belfast, when pres- 
ident of the British Association in 1874. 
This was the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion that Maxwell attended. He read a 
paper on the “ Application of Kircbhoff’s 
Rules for Electric Circuits to the Solution 
of a Geometrical Problem,” but he is 
associated with that meeting chiefly on 
account of his humorous paraphrase of 
Tyndall’s startling address, which, to- 
gether with a Greek translation of it by 
Mr. Shilleto, was published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The whole of this witty pro- 
duction would be worth quoting, but only 
a few representative lines can be given : — 





In the very beginnings of science, the parsons 
who managed things then 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made 
gods in the likeness of men, 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men 
of exceptional power, 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the 
atoms, which last to this hour, 


So treading a path all untrod, the poet philos- 
opher sings 

Of the seeds of the mighty world in the first 
beginnings of things ; 

How freely he scatters his atoms before the 
beginning of years ; 

For he clothes them with force as a garment, 
those small incompressible spheres. 


Thus in atoms a simple collision excites a 
sensational thrill, 

Evolved through all sorts of emotion, as sense, 
understanding and will. 


. . . . + . . | 
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Thus a pure elementary atom the unit of mass 
and of thought 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sen- 
sation is brought ; 

So down through untold generations, trans- 
mission of structureless germs 

Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of 
beasts, fishes and worms. 

We honor our fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers too, 

But how shall we honor the vista of ancestors 
now in our view ? 

First then let us honor the atom, so lively, so 
wise and so small, 

The Atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, 
Lucretius and all; 

Last, praise we the noble body to which for the 
time we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hur- 
ried us ruthless along, 

The British Association, 


While at Cambridge Maxwell wrote 
several articles for the ninth edition of 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica,” the most 
valuable and interesting of which is the 
one on * Atom,” in which he gives a full 
exposition of his doctrines and researches 
in connection with that subject. He also 


| wrote a small treatise on “ Matter and 


Motion” for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge series, wherein will 
be found an admirably concise expression 
of his ordinary teaching and_ habitual 
thoughts on molecular physics, dynamics, 
and kinematics. But the chief literary 
work of his later life was * An Account of 
the Electrical Researches of the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish,” which was published 
in 1879. It may have been that he was 
impelled to this great task by a sense of 
the obligations under which the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was placed to the 
founder of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
but, valuable as the book is, those precious 
years might have been still more fruitful 
had he given them to continued study 
along his own lines. 

The last few years of Maxwell’s life 
were clouded by his wife’s serious and 
protracted illness, and there can be no 
doubt that his unremitting attention to 
her, combined with his other enormous 
labors, undermined his strength and led 


{to the premature breaking up of his con- 


stitution. He began to be much troubled 


' with dyspepsia in 1877, and although he 


rarely reterred to his health and retained 
his old youthful buoyancy of spirits, yet 
by the early part of 1879 it had become 
painfully evident to his friends that a 
great change had taken place in him, and 
in October he was told by his physician 
that he had not a month to live. He then 
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left Glenlair for Cambridge, accompanied 
by his wife, in order to obtain more con- 
veniently the best medical assistance. 
But he was now beyond the reach of 
human skill. During his last few weeks 
his sufferings were intense, but he bore 
them with the greatest fortitude and se- 
renity. He was anxious for nothing save 
the welfare of his invalid wife whom he 
was to leave behind. His thoughts dwelt 
upon subjects of a moral and spiritual 
rather than ofa scientific character. One 
day he repeated those lines in “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in which occurs the no- 
ble passage : — 
Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 

hold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


He then said he had been wondering why 
Shakespeare had put such sublime lan- 
guage into the mouth of so frivolous a 
person as Lorenzo. 

On another occasion he suddenly started 
up from a long reverie and repeated the 
verse, “ Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above,” and asked, “ Do you 
know that that is ahexameter? dca doow 
cya Ki wav Sopnua tedecov, I wonder who 
composed it!” He was very fond of 
quoting from Richard Baxter’s hymn: — 


Lord it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I die or live ; 

To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And this Thy grace must give. 


Four days before his death he received 
the sacrament, and while the clergyman 
was putting on the surplice, Maxwell re- 
peated aloud George Herbert’s touching 
lines on the priest’s vestments entitled 
“ Aaron,” one of the stanzas of which 
runs thus: — 


Christ is my only head, 

My only heart and breast, 

My only music, striking me, e’en dead ; 
That to the old man I may rest, 

And be in Him new drest. 


The last time this clergyman saw Max- 
well, he found him too weak and restless 
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hour for any pains of death to fall from 
Thee.” 

A minute or two before he breathed his 
last, while being held up in bed, he said 
slowly and distinctly, “God help me! 
God help my wife!” Then to the friend 
who was holding him up he said, “ Lay me 
down lower, for I am very low myself and 
it suits me to lie low;” after which, he 
fixed his eyes upon his wife, and with one 
long, tender look at her, he breathed his 
last. Thus died this truly great man, 
meekly trusting in the mercy of God, on 
November 5th, 1879. 

A profound sorrow was universally felt 
at Cambridge when his death became 
known, for all who had come into contact 
with him had been impressed with his 
worth. He was not only eminent in sci- 
ence, but he was firm and tender in friend- 
ship, moving no envy by his success, and 
showing none at the honors paid to others. 
One of the physicians who was at his bed- 
side when be expired, and who had known 
him intimately for years, said of him, 
“ He was one of the best men I have ever 
met, and a greater merit than his scientific 
attainments is his being, so far as human 
judgment can discern, a most perfect ex- 
ample of a Christian gentleman.” 

Although we have endeavored in the 
foregoing biographical sketch to indicate 
the nature of Professor Maxwell’s scien- 
tific work, and to show how prominent 
was the position he occupied among the 
great intellects of the time, yet in order to 
form anything like a true estimate of those 
contributions to science with which his 
name is most closely associated, it will be 
necessary to deal somewhat more fully 
with several matters to which a passing 
reference has already been made. 

His earliest original investigations, 
which, however, were continued all 
through his life, were those which bear 
upon color vision. While the extent of 
light vibrations determines the intensity 
of the light produced, it is their rapidity 
which explains the sensation of color. 
An analogy may be instituted between 
light and sound, for loudness or intensity 
is caused by the extent of the sound waves, 
while pitch depends upon the number of 
vibrations required to produce a given 
note. It is estimated that the deep red of 
the spectrum corresponds to 400,000,000,- 


for conversation, but just as he was about | 000,000 vibrations per second, while the 
to go, the dying man said to him, “ My | opposite end of the spectrum, the extreme 
dear friend, you have been a true under- | violet, is produced by more than 700,000,- 
shepherd to me; read to me, before you | 000,000,000; the wave-lengths, which de- 
leave, the beautiful prayer out of the|crease as the number of vibrations in- 
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Burial Service, ‘Suffer me not at my last| creases, being respectively sz 5)55 and 
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guioe Of aninch. White light, however, 
may be composed not only by the com- 
mingling of all the colors of Newton’s 
spectrum, but also by various other com- 
binations of colors, hence the chromatic 
effects of mixing different colors are not 
always identical with the offica/, Dr. 
Thomas Young at the beginning of this 
century had turned his attention to this 
problem. He supposed that green, red, 
and violet were the three primary colors, 
and that all other hues were compounds 
of these. Maxwell followed along the 
lines laid down by Young. He con- 
structed a top upon which could be placed 
circular discs of colored papers. By put- 
ting two or more discs on the spindle of 
the top, different combinations of colors 
could be effected, which, owing to the 
persistence of impressions on the retina, 
became blended together when the top 
was spinning. He also constructed an 
ingenious and elaborate apparatus called 
the “color box,” for similar experiments. 
By these means he was able to discover 
that an ordinary eye possesses three inde- 
pendent color sensations, but that color- 
blind persons have only two. The miss- 
ing sensation he found to be nearer the 
red than to any other color of the solar 
spectrum. This discovery led to the con- 
struction of a pair of spectacles having 
one glass red and the other green, by 
which a color-blind person could distin- 
guish between red and green, a red object 
appearing brighter when seen through the 
red glass, while a green coior would be 
brighter when looked at through the green 
glass. It was for these researches that 
the Rumford Medal was awarded to Max- 
well in 1860. M. Frithiof Holmgren, of 
Upsala, has since shown by following 
Maxwell’s methods that there are also 
cases of violet-blindness. 

Many other optical contrivances were 
devised by Maxwell, among them being 
the zoetrope, or “wheel of life,” and 
the more important real-image spectro- 
scope. His most valuable contribution to 
optics was to show the relation between 
certain electrical units and the velocity of 
light. It is impossible here to enter 
fully into this intricate subject, which 
Maxwell fully explained in a paper pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1868. He first of all showed that the 
ratio of the electro-magnetic to the elec- 
tro-static unit of electricity is proportional 
to the ratio of the square root of the elas- 
ticity of the medium to the square root of 
its density. Then, regarding the air as a 
dielectric (or insulator) he obtained, as the 
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value of this ratio, a velocity of one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine thousand miles per 
second. Weber and others, by similar 
processes, have since given other slightly 
increased results, the mean of which 
agrees with tolerable exactness with 
Foucault’s determination of the velocity of 
light. It follows, then, that the medium 
for light is the same as that for electro- 
magnetic phenomena, and that the propa- 
gation of light is of similar nature to an 
electro-magnetic disturbance. 

Maxwell’s studies and experiments in 
relation to Saturn’s rings, were an impor- 
tant contribution to astronomical physics. 
Huyghens in 1659 first announced the 
discovery that Saturn was girdled witha 
thin flat ring inclined to the ecliptic. 
Hadley and Sir W. Herschel threw fur- 
ther light on the question of the plane of 
Saturn’s revolution, and also settled the 
fact of a division in the ring. It has 
since been established that the planet is 
enveloped by two bright rings, the outer 
of which is divided into two concentric 
rings by a very narrow gap, and that when 
seen at certain angles of vision, each ring 
is perceived to be broken up into a num- 
ber of thin rings. Within the two bright 
rings there has also been observed a 
darker ring which is of such extreme 
tenuity as to be transparent, so that the 
edge of the planet can be seen through 
it. The stability of Saturn’s rings was 
for a long time a problem of intense inter- 
est and of great difficulty. If they were 
solids, and at rest, the attraction of Sat- 
urn would, as Maxwell remarked, cause 
iron to become semi-fluid, and yet if the 
outer rings rotated with the velocity 
which the planet’s revolution on its axis 
seemed to require, it was thought they 
would fly off into space, while if the ve- 
locity of the outer rings were accommo- 
dated to that of the inner, the latter would 
be crushed down upon the planet’s sur- 
face. Laplace supposed a very large num- 
ber of concentric rings each revolving 
independently with its own velocity 
around the planet. In Maxwell’s essay, 
which gained the Adams prize, he showed 
that Laplace’s theory was correct in prin- 
ciple, but that the rings were far more 
numerous than he had supposed. He 
dismissed the theory of solid rings and 
showed that the assumption of a liquid 
ring did not meet all the necessities of 
the case, concluding that “ the only system 
of rings which can exist is one composed 
of an indefinite number of unconnected 
particles revolving round the planet with 


| different velocities according to their re- 
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spective distances. These particles may 
be arranged in a series of narrow rings, 
or they may move through cach other 
irregularly. In the first case the destruc- 
tion of the system will be very slow, in 
the second case it will be more rapid, but 
there may be a tendency towards an ar- 
rangement in narrow rings which may 
retard the progress.” The late astrono- 
mer royal declared that this paper was 
“one of the most remarkable applica- 
tions of mathematics to physics” he had 
ever seen. 

The electrical researches and experi- 
ments of Professor Maxwell have brought 
him a fame which has been eclipsed by 
none of the men of science who have 
made this century illustrious. After his 
graduation he took up Faraday’s works, 
in which he discerned at once the connec- 
tion between the theory of attractions as 
developed mathematically and the method 
pursued by Faraday. The science of 
electricity may be said to have been 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Dr. Gilbert ascertained that many sub- 
stances possessed the property which 
amber had been long known to have, of 
attracting light bodies when heated by 
friction. Then Coulomb devised the tor- 
sion balance, by which he determined the 
law that the attraction or repulsion be- 
tween two small bodies charged with 
electricity varies with the charges and 
the distance. The mathematical theory 
of electricity was started by Cavendish a 
century ago, and itis to him that we are 
mainly indebted for the experimental evi- 
dence of electric laws. He demonstrated 
that attraction or repulsion between two 
charged bodies varies directly as the 
product of the charges, and inversely as 
the square of the distance between them. 
Itssis curious that Faraday was unac- 
quainted with the views of Cavendish, 
and it is perhaps as well that the exposi- 
tion of those views was left to one who 
possessed all Faraday’s capacity for ob- 
servation and experiment, as well as a 
mathematical skill which Faraday never 
claimed. Faraday thought that there 
must be some mode by which electric 
actions are conducted from point to point, 
and it was his great merit that he showed 
them to be transmitted in lines, straight 
or curved, and to exert pressure and ten- 
sion wherever they occur. The supposi- 
tion that Faraday’s conception of electrical 





phenomena differed from that of the 
mathematicians, was shown by Maxwell 
to be unwarranted, for he perceived that | 
Faraday’s method was also capable of 
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mathematical expression. “ Faraday saw 
lines of force traversing all space where 
the mathematicians saw centres of force 
attracting at a distance. Faraday saw a 
medium where they saw nothing but dis- 
tance. Faraday sought the seat of the 
phenomena in real actions going onin the 
medium; they were satisfied that they 
had found it in a power of action at a dis- 
tance impressed on the electric fluids.” 
Such is Maxwell’s explicit solution of the 
supposed difficulty. 

Faraday in reality represents a mag- 
netic field geometrically as a space trav- 
ersed by lines which lie in the direction 
of the magnetic force at every point, and 
which are distributed in such a way that 
their frequency is everywhere propor- 
tional to the intensity of the field. Max- 
well, in a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, showed that if at 
any part of the course of these lines, 
their number passing through a unit area 
of surface at right angles to the direction 
of the force is proportional to the magni- 
tude of the force, the same proportion 
between the number of lines per unit of 
area crossed and the intensity will hold 
good in every part of the course of the 
lines. Faraday, moreover, pointed out 
that, besides the tension along each line 
of force, the lines exert a repulsion on 
one another, and Maxwell showed how 
equilibrium results from this tension and 
repulsion. When Faraday saw this paper 
he showed his appreciation of its value 
by addressing the following letter to Max- 
well: — 


I received your paper and thank you very 
much for it. I do not say I venture to thank 
you for what you have said about “lines of 
force,” because I know you have done it for 
the interests of philosophical truth; but you 
must suppose that it is work grateful to me, 
and gives me much encouragement to think 
on. I was at first almost frightened when I 
saw such mathematical force made to bear 
upon the subject, and then I wondered to see 
that the subject stood it so well. 


Only one other branch of study in 
which Maxwell was of service to science 
can be glanced at, and that is molecular 
physics. In this, as indeed in all sci- 
ences, an atomic theory of some kind 
plays an important part. Democritus in 
very early times had framed such a the- 
ory, and on it the system of Epicurus was 
based. Lucretius, in ancient times, and 
Gassendi in the Cartesian age, embraced 
the doctrines of Epicurus. Descartes 
entered into controversy with Gassendi, 
and framed a material system, remarkable 
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for its compactness and logical consis- 
tency, but it was vitiated by the funda- 
mental error of regarding matter as being 
nothing more than extension. He says 
(Princip., ii. 4), “The nature of matter or 
of body, considered generally, does not 
consist in a thing being hard, or heavy, 
or colored, but only in its being extended 
in length, breadth, and depth.” This is 
simply confounding the properties of mat- 
ter with those of space, an error which 
runs through all Descartes’s philosophy, 
and lies at the foundation of Spinoza’s 
system. 

Maxwell gives a concise account of the 
various older atomic theories in his arti- 
cle “Atom,” which he wrote for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Professor 
Clausius and Dr. Boltzmann, but espe- 
cially Clerk Maxwell, have brought the 
molecular theory of gases to its present 
complete state, and have established it 
on a sound dynamical basis. According 
to the molecular theory all material sub- 
stances are made up of molecules which 
are in motion relatively to each other. 
In solids the movement is nothing more 
than a vibration, in liquids there is less 
interference of the molecules with one 
another, but their freedom is much im- 
peded, while in gases each molecule is 
quite free, except when one collides with 
another. Upon these principles is based 
the kinetic theory of gases. The momen- 
tum of a particle varies as the product 
of its mass and velocity (sv) and its 
kinetic energy as the: product of mass 
and the square of velocity, being equal, 
as Maxwell explains in “ Matter and Mo- 
tion,” to half wv? the wis viva of Leib- 
nitz. The pressure of a gas is deter- 
mined by its kinetic energy, and since 
this is the same for each gas at the same 
temperature, it follows that equal volumes 
of two gases at the same pressure and 
temperature contain the same number of 
molecules, and hence the density of a gas 
is proportional to the mass of a molecule. 
As the molecule is the combining weight, 
we have a demonstration of Gay Lussac’s 
law of equivalent volumes. 

The basis of the modern atomic theory 
is the union of bodies in fixed and multi- 
ple proportions, for though “atom,” like 
the “first beginnings ” of Lucretius, is a 
creature of the imagination, begotten for 
the purpose of satisfying man’s intellec- 
tual need of something ultimate, yet its 
dimensions are determined by necessary 
conditions. If water be decomposed by 
an electric current, the proportion in vol- 
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|umes is unaltered, and similarly with 
| nitrous oxide (N,O) as well as with all 
other chemical combinations. 

Molecules are groups of atoms held 
together by what chemists call affinity. 
A molecule of water consists of two atoms 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen (H,0). 
Steam is precisely the same, except that 
the molecules are further apart. They 
are not broken up into atoms, for atoms 
are only ideal. It is probable that intense 
vibration may wreck some molecules; 
indeed, Professor Tyndall remarks that a 
photographer dare not use blue rays, lest 
they should wreck his salts of silver. 
There is an intimate relation between the 
atomic theory and light and sound, for 
the vibrations of the ether select those 
atoms whose periods of vibration syn- 
chronize with their own, and deliver up 
their motion to those atoms. This the- 
ory also explains why elementary gases 
are impervious to heat, and compound 
gases absorb it. 

The only information we can possibly 
acquire about molecules is what Maxwell 
calls “statistical,” implying that the mo- 
tion of the centre of gravity of the group 
can be determined, but not that of any 
one of its members for the time being; 
because these members are continually 
passing from one group to another ina 
manner beyond our power to observe. 

There are some allied questions to this 
of atoms and molecules of vast impor- 
tance, which are referred to in the article 
“Atom.” Referring to the dimensions of 
atoms, Maxwell declares that the physiol- 
ogist 
is forbidden from imagining that structural 
details of infinitely small dimensions can fur- 
nish an explanation of the infinite variety which 
exists in the properties and functions of the 
most minute organisms. A microscopic germ 
is, we know, capable of development into 
a highly organized animal. Another germ 
equally microscopic, becomes when developed 
an animal of a totally different kind. Do all 
the differences, infinite in number, which dis- 
tinguish one animal from another arise each 
from some difference in the structure of the 
respective germs? Even if we admit this as 
possible, we shall be called upon by the advo- 
cates of Pangenesis to admit still greater mar- 
vels. For the microscopic germ, according to 
this theory, is no mere individual but a repre- 
sentative body, containing members collected 
from every rank of the long-drawn ramifica- 
tion of the ancestral tree, the number of these 
members being amply sufficient not only to 
furnish the hereditary characteristics of every 
organ of the body, and every habit of the 
animal from birth to death, but also to afford 











a stock of latent gemmules to be passed on in 
an inactive state from germ to germ, till at 
last the ancestral peculiarity which it repre- 
sents is revived in some remote descendant, 

Some of the opponents of this theory of 
heredity have attempted to elude the difficulty 
of placing a whole world of wonders within a 
body so small and so devoid of visible struc- 
ture as a germ, by using the phrase structure- 
less germs. Now, one material system can 
differ from another only in the configuration 
and motion which it has at a given instant. 
To explain differences of function and devel- 
opment of a germ without assuming differences 
of structure is therefore to admit that the prop- 
erties of a germ are not those of a purely ma- 
terial system (p. 573). 


The latter part of this article deals with 
a matter concerning which there had been 
much interest manifested, and which, in 
October, 1874, had been discussed in the 
pages of WVature, the designation of the 
molecule as “a manufactured article.” 
The expression was first used by Sir J. 
F. Herschel in his ‘Preliminary Dis- 
eourse on the Study of Natural Phil- 
osophy.” To Bishop Ellicott Maxwell 
wrote; — 


What I thought of was not so much that 
uniformity of result which is due to uniformity 
in the process of formation, as a uniformity 
intended and accomplished by the same wis- 
dom and power of which uniformity, accuracy, 
symmetry, consistency, and continuity of plan 
are as important attributes as the contrivance 
of the special utility of each individual thing 


(P- 393) 


As was objected in ature by Mr. C. 
J. Monro, in some cases the uniformity 
among manufactured articles is evidence 
of want of power in the manufacturer to 
adapt each article to its special use, but 
there is also a uniformity of plan, the 
choice of which is the highest proof and 
manifestation of intelligence, and that is 
the uniformity by which the Divine Artifi- 
cer proceeds, because it is the absolutely 
best, Such, in substance, is the answer 
which Maxwell gave to the criticisms 
upon his use of Herschel’s comparison. 

These doctrines, the profound convic- 
tions of one of the best physicists of the 
age, arrived at not by brilliant generaliza- 
tions to meet the momentary exigencies 
of public appearances with the aim of 
exciting popular sensation, but reached 
by the most thorough inquiry according 
to strictly scientific methods, are a dis- 
tinct and sufficient rebuke of that mate- 
rialistic tendency which is exhibited by 
some of his coufréres in physical research. 
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Professor Huxley has said, “ Thought is 
the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of 
our other vital phenomena.” Du Bois 
Reymond tells us that not only our bodily 
but also our mental functions are per- 
formed by the motion of atoms, and the 
finite mind has a double aspect, on the 
one hand acting, yet unconscious, and on 
the other, conscious, but inactive; the 
former, as Maxwell remarks in his dry 
way, being nothing but the mechanics of 
atoms, and the latter lying outside of 
mechanics, and caring nothing for cause 
and effect. 

By grave, strong reasoning, as well as 
with the keen weapon of his subtle irony, 
he was ever ready to do battle with all 
that was brought into contradiction with 
his intense belief that nature bore upon it 
the marks of perfect wisdom, and that 
the universe was everywhere stamped 
with the vestiges of an intelligent Crea- 
tor. Although he was no controversialist, 
and, as he said, had no nose for heresy, 
yet he was continually bringing his pow- 
ers of burlesque and satire to bear upon 
contemporary fallacies. Some of his writ- 
ings of this kind appeared in /Vature, 
and others were handed to some friend 
for perusal. Among his more weighty 
utterances on this subject was a remark 
he made during his last illness, “I have 
looked into most philosophical systems, 
and I have seen that none will work 
without a God.” This is a testimony 
worth pondering. Some of the divine 
Jaws, it is true, are incomprehensible and 
transcendental, but, as Maxwell said, “ It 
is an universal condition of the enjoya- 
ble, that mind must believe in the exist- 
ence of a law, and yet have a mystery to 
move in.” The belief in a personal deity 
was to him a mental necessity, but it was 
by no means a stagnant faith. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” wrote he in a letter, “is to be oly 
ground consecrated to stationary faith, 
whether positive or negative.” Research 
“is never to be willingly suspended till 
nothing more remains to be done; zz., 
till A.D.-++ o.” Mystery there will ever 
be, therefore let there be unending re- 
search. 

If the scientific world has reason to be 
grateful for Maxwell’s noble labors, the 
Christian Church may also be thankful 
for such a life. Not in the spirit of a 
polemic, but with tender considerateness 
for the feelings and beliefs of others, he 
| yet managed to convince many who would 
| have otherwise looked coldly on his faith, 
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that to him it was an intense reality and 
a sublime inspiration to purity and phi- 
lanthropy. Through all his career he 
never forgot the entreaty which fell from 
his dying mother’s lips, that he would 
“always look up through nature to na- 
ture’s God.” 

As might be expected from one whose 
mother was a pious Episcopalian and 
whose father was a Presbyterian elder, 
Maxwell was ordinarily very reticent with 
regard to the deeper and more sacred 
instincts of his nature, but in his letters, 
especially to his wife, all the depths of his 
soul were revealed, and the strong, cling- 
ing -love which he cherished for Christ 
was spoken of with such unobtrusive nat- 
uralness as leaves no doubt concerning 
the reality and intensity of his spiritual 
life. On one occasion he wrote: — 


I have been back at 1 Cor. xiii. I think 
the description of charity or divine love is 
another loadstone for our life—to show us 
that this is one thing which is not in parts, 
but perfect in its own nature, and so it shall 
never be done z.way. It is nothing negative, 
but a well-defined, living, almost acting, pic- 
ture of goodness, that kind of it which is 
human, but also divine. Read along with it 
1 John iv., ver. 7 to end; or if you like, the 
whole Epistle, and Mark xii. 28, 


Again he writes to Mrs. Maxwell: — 


I am always with you in spirit, but there is 
One who is nearer to you and to me than we 
ever can be to each other, and it is only through 
Him and in Him that we can ever really get 
to know each other. Let us try to realize the 
great mystery in Ephes. v. and then we shall 
be in our right position with respect to the 
world outside, the men and women whom 
Christ came to save from their sins, 


His religion was moreover of a practical 
kind. He gave largely and worked with 
much zeal and energy for the endowment 
of Corsock Church near his estate, and 
the building of the manse. He also set 
apart a site and got plans made out fora 
day-school in the neighborhood, to be 
built and supported at his own expense, a 
purpose which was interfered with by his 
illness and premature death. 

We have not many men to lose like 
Professor Maxwell, and it is pardonable 


if those who long to see the thinking, | 


throbbing world of science spiritualized 
by a living faith in God, and sobered bya 
reverence for revealed truth, should feei 
that his departure has left a gap which 
cannot easily be filled. But he lived 
nobly, and future generations will be the 
richer for his life. 
LIVING AGE. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE room was large with that air of 
bare and respectable shabbiness which is 
the right thing in a long-established pri- 
vate hotel — with large pieces of mahog- 
any furniture, and an old-fashioned carpet 
worn, not bare exactly, but dim, the pat- 
tern half obliterated here and there, which 
is far more correct and comme il faut 
than the glaring newness and luxury of 
modern caravanseries. As Mr. William- 
son, like a true Englishman (a Scotsman 
in this particular merely exaggerates the 
peculiarity), loved the costly all the better 
for making no show of being costly, it was 
naturally at one of these grimly expensive 
places that he was in the habit of staying 
in London. A large window, occupying 
almost one entire side of the room, filled 
it with dim evening light, and a view of 
roofs and chimneys, against which Katie’s 
little figure showed as she came forward 
asking, “Is itany one I know?” It was 
not a commanding, or even very graceful 
figure, though round and plump, with the 
softened curves of youth. When the new 
comers advanced to meet her, and she 
saw behind her father’s middle-aged form, 
the slimmer outlines of a young man, 
Katie made another step forward with an 
increase of interest. She had expected 
some contemporaries of papa’s such as he 
was in the habit of bringing home with 
him to dinner, and not a personage on 
her own level. Mr. Williamson, in his 
good-humored cordiality, stepped forward, 
something like a,showman, with a new 
object which he feels will make a sensa- 
tion. 

“ You will never guess who this is,” he 
said, “so I will not keep ye in suspense, 
Katie. This is our new neighbor at Loch 
Houran, Lord Erradeen. Think of me 
meeting him just by chance on the pavey, 
as ye may say, of a London street, and us 
next door to each other, to use a vulgar 
expression, at home!” 

“Which is the vulgar expression?” 
said Katie. She was very fond of her 
father, but yet liked people to see that 
she knew better. She held out her hand 
frankly to Walter, and though she was 
only a round-about, bread-and-butter little 
girl with nothing but money, she was far 
more at her ease than he was. “I am 
|very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Lord Erradeen,” she said. “ We were just 
| wondering whether we should meet you 
anywhere. We have only been a week in 
town.” 
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“TI don’t think we should have been 
likely to meet,” said Walter with that tone 
of resentment which had become natural 
to him, “if I had not been so fortunate as 
to encounter Mr. Williamson, as he says, 
on the pavé.” 

Katie was not pleased by this speech. 
She thought that Walter was rude, and 
implied that the society which he fre- 
quented was too fine for the Williamsons, 
and she also thought that he meant a 
laugh at her father’s phraseology, neither 
of which offences were at all in the young 
man’s intention. 

“ Oh,” Katie cried, resentful too, “ papa 
and I go toa great many places — unless 
you mean Marlborough House and that 
sort of thing. Oh, Captain Underwood!” 
she added next moment in a tone of sur- 
prise. The appearance of Captain Un- 
derwood evidently suggested to her ideas 
not at all in accordance with that of Marl- 
borough House. 

“Yes,” he said, * Miss Williamson: 
you scarcely expected to see me. It is 
not often that a man is equally intimate 
with two distinct branches of a family, is 
it? But I always was a fortunate fel- 
low, and here I am back in your circle 
again.” 

Walter’s mind was considerably preoc- 
cupied by his own circumstances, and by 
the novelty of this new meeting; but yet 
he was quick-witted enough to remark 
with some amusement the recurrence of 
the old situation with which he was quite 
acquainted — the instinctive repugnance 
of the feminine side everywhere to this 
companion of his, and the tolerance and 
even friendliness of the men. Katie did 
all but turn her back upon Underwood 
before his little speech was ended. She 
said, “ Will you ring for dinner, papa?” 
without making the slightest reply to it; 
and indeed, after another glance from one 
to the other, retired to the sofa from which 
she had risen, with a little air of having 
exhausted this new incident, and indiffer- 
ence to anything that could follow, which 
piqned Walter. Had she been:a noble 
person either in fact or in appearance, of 
an imposing figure and proportions even, 
it might have seemed less insupportable ; 
but that a little dumpy girl should thus 
lose all interest in him, classifying him in 
a moment with his companion, was be- 
yond Lord Erradeen’s patience. He felt 
bitterly ashamed of Underwood, and 
eager even, in his anger at this _pre- 
sumptuous young woman’s hasty judg- 
ment, to explain how it was that he was 


in Underwood’s company. But as he| 
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stood biting his lip in the half-lighted 
room, he could not but remember how 
very difficult it would be to explain it. 
Why was he in Underwood’s company? 
Because he could get admittance to none 
better. Marlborough House! He felt 
himself grow red all over, with a burning 
shame, and anger against fate. And when 
he found himself seated by Katie’s side at 
the lighted table, and subject to the ques- 
tions with which it was natural to begin 
conversation, his embarrassment was still 
greater. She asked him had he been here 
and there. That great ball at the French 
Embassy that everybody was talking 
about —of course he had been there? 
And at the duke’s — Katie did not con- 
sider it necessary to particularize what 
duke, confident that no Christian, con- 
nected ever so distantly with Loch Hou- 
ran, could have any doubt on the subject. 
Was the decoration of the new dining- 
room so magnificent as people said? 
Walter’s blank countenance, his brief re- , 
plies, the suppressed reluctance with 
which he said anything at all, had the 
strangest effect upon Katie. After a 
while she glanced at Captain Underwood, 
who was talking with much volubility to 
her father, and with a very small, almost 
imperceptible shrug of her little shoulders, 
turned away and addressed herself to her 
dinner. This from a little girl who was 
nobody, who was not even very pretty, 
who betrayed her plebeian origin in every 
line of her plump form, and fresh little 
commonplace face, was more than Walter 
could bear. 

“You must think me dreadfully igno- 
rant of the events of society,” he said, 
“but the fact is I have not been going 
out at all. It is not very long, you are 
aware, since I came into the property, and 
—there have been a great many things to 
do.” 

“T have always heard,” said Katie, 
daintily consuming a delicate extrée, with 
her eyes upon her plate as if that was her 
sole interest, “that the Erradeen estates 
were all in such order that there was nev- 
er anything for the heir to do.” 

“ You speak,” said Walter, “as if they 
changed hands every year.” 

“ Oh, not that exactly; but I remember 
three, and I might have remembered oth- 
ers, for we have only been at Loch Houran 
since papa got sorich.” 

“ What a pleasant way of remembering 
dates !” 

“Do you think so, Lord Erradeen? 
Now I should think that to have been rich 
always, and your father before you, and 
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never to have known any difference, would 
be so much more pleasant.” 

“There may perhaps be something to 
be said on both sides,” said Walter ; “ but 
I am no judge, for the news of my eleva- 
tion, such as it is, came to me very sud- 
denly, too suddenly to be agreeable, witb- 
out any warning.” 

Katie reconsidered her decision in the 
matter of Lord Erradeen; perhaps though 
he knew nobody, he might not be quite 
unworthy cultivation, and besides, she had 
finished her entrée. She said, “ Didn’t 
you know?” turning to him again her 
once averted eyes. 

“I had not the faintest idea; it came 
upon me like a thunderbolt,” he said. 
“You perceive that you must treat me 
with a little indulgence in respect to 
dukes, etc., — even if I had any taste for 
society, which I haven’t,” he added, with 
a touch of bitterness in his tone. 

“Oh,” said Katie, looking at him much 
more kindly; then she bent towards him 
with quite unexpected familiarity, and 
said, lowering her voice, but in the most 
distinct whisper, “ And where then did 
you pick up that odious man?” 

Walter could not but laugh as he looked 
across the table at the unconscious object 
of this attack. 

“1 observe that ladies never like him,” 
he returned; “at home it is just the 
same.” 

“Oh, I should think so,” cried Katie, 
“everybody thought it was such a pity 
that Lord Erradeen took him up — and 
then to see him with you! Oona Forres- 
ter would be very sorry,” Katie added af- 
ter a pause. 

“ Miss Forrester!” Walter felt himself 
color high with pleasure at the sound of | 
this name, and feeling it a sort of self-| 
betrayal, colored yet more. “You know 
her?” 

Katie turned round upon him with a 
mixture of amusement and disdain. 
* Know her! is there any one on the loch, 
or near it, that doesn’t know her?” she 
said. 

“T beg your pardon,” cried Walter. “ I 
forgot for the moment.” Then he too 
retired within himself for so long a time 
that it was Katie’s turn to be affronted. 
He devoted himself to his dinner too, | 
but he did not eat. At last “ Why should 
she be sorry?” he asked curtly, as if there 
had been no pause. 

“ How can I tell you now while he sits 
there?” said Katie, lowering her voice ; 
“some other time perhaps — most likely 








you will call in the daytime, in the morn- 
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ing, now that we have made your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“If you will permit me,” Walter said. 

“Oh yes, we will permit you. Papa 
has always wanted to know you, and so 
have I since —if you are Jet come: but 
perhaps you will not be let come, Lord 
Erradeen.” 

“Will not be Ze¢? What does that 
mean? and since when, may I ask, have 
you been so kind as to want to know me? 
I wish I had been aware.” 

“Since —well, of course, since you 
were Lord Erradeen,” said the girl, “we 
did not know of you before: and people 
like us who have nothing but money are 
always very fond of knowing a lord — 
everybody says so at least. And it is 
true, in a way. Papa likes it very much 
indeed. He likes to say my friend, the 
Earl of , or my friend, the Duke of 
—. He knows a great many lords, 
though perhaps you would not think it. 
He is very popular with fine people. They 
say he is not at all vulgar considering, and 
never takes anything upon him. Oh, yes, 
I know it all very well. I am a new per- 
son in the other way —I believe it is far 
more what you call snobbish — but I can’t 
bear the fine people. Of course they are 
very nice to me; but I always remem- 
ber that they think I am not vulgar con- 
sidering, and that I never pretend to be 
better than I am.” 

There was something in this address 
spoken with a little heat, which touched 
Walter’s sense of humor, a faculty which 
in his better moods made his own posi- 
tion, with all its incongruities, ruefully 
amusing to him. “I wonder,” he said, 
“if I pretend to be better than I am? 
But then I should require in the first 
place to know what I am more distinctly 
than I do. Now you, on that important 
point, have, I presume, no doubt or difii- 
culty . 

“ Not the least,” she said, interrupting 
him. “The daughter of a rich Glasgow 
man who is nobody — that is what lam 
— everybody knows; but you, my lord, 
you are a noble person of one of the old- 
est families, with the best blood in your 
veins, with ” She had been eying 
him somewhat antagonistically, but here 
she broke off, and fell a-laughing, “I 
don’t believe you care a bit about it,” she 
said. “Are you going with us to the 
theatre to see the ‘Falcon,’ Lord Erra- 
deen?” 

“What is the “‘ Falcon ’?” he said. 

“You have not seen it nor heard of 
It is Mr. Tennyson’s,” said Katie 
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with a little awe. “How is it possible 
you have not mea Don’t you know 
that lovely story? It is a poor gentle- 
man who has nothing but a falcon, and 
the lady he loves comes to see him. She 
is a widow (that takes away the interest a 
little, but it is beautiful all the same) with 
a sick child. When he sees her coming 
he has to prepare an entertainment for 
her, and there is nothing but his falcon, 
so he sacrifices it, though it breaks his 
heart. And oh, to see the terrible stage 
bird that is brought in, as if that could be 
his grand hawk! You feel so angry, you 
are forced to laugh till you cry again. 
That kind of story should never be 
brought to the literal, do you think it 
should?” 

“And what happens?” said Walter, 
young enough to be interested, though 
not sufficiently well-read to know. 

“Oh, you might guess. She had come 
to ask him for his falcon to save her 
child. What could it be else? It is just 
the contrariety of things.” 

“You cannot know very much, Miss 
Williamson, of the contrariety of things.” 

“Oh, do you think so! Why shouldn’t 
I? I think I am precisely the person to 
do so. It seems to me in my experience,” 
she added, fixing a look upen him which 





seemed to Walter’s conscience to mean a | 


great deal more than it was possible Katie 
could mean, “that almost everything goes | 
wrong.” 

“That is a most melancholy view to 
take.” 

“ But so is everything melancholy,” said 
the girl. Her little simple physiognomy, 
her rosy cheeks and blue eyes, the some- 
what blunted profile (for Katie had no| 
features, as she was aware) and altogether 
commonplace air of the little person who 
produced these wonderful 
amused Walter beyond measure. He 
laughed perhaps more than was strictly 
decorous, and drew the attention of Mr.| 
Williamson, who, absorbed in his talk 
with Underwood, had almost forgotten 
his more important guest. 

“What is the joke?”he said. “I am} 
glad to see you are keeping his lordship | 
amused, Katie, for the captain and me 
we have got upon other Subjects con- 
cerning the poor gentleman, your prede- 
cessor, Lord Erradeen. Poor fellow! | 
that was a very sad business: not that | 


1 would say there was much to be re- 
gretted before the present bearer of the | 
title, * the rich man added with a laugh; 

“but at your age you could well have 
waited a little, and the late lord was a very | 


sentiments | 
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nice fellow till he fell into that melan- 
choly way.” 

“TIT told you everything was melan- 
choly,” said Katie in an undertone. 

“And I,” said the young man in the 
same suppressed voice, ‘shall I too fall 
into a melancholy way?” He laughed as 
he said so, but it was not a laugh of pleas- 
ure. Could he do nothing without having 
this family mystery — family absurdity — 
thrust into his face? 

“Tf you want your cigar, papa” — said 
Katie getting up, “and you can’t live with- 
out that, any of you gentlemen — I had 
better go. Let laws and learning, wit and 
wisdom die, so long as you have your 
cigars. But the carriage is ordered at a 
quarter to ten, and Lord Erradeen is com- 
ing, he says. Inany case you must come, 
you know. I can’t go without you,” she 
said, with a little imperative air. It was 
enough to make any one laugh to see the 
grand air of superiority which this little 
person took upon her, and her father 
greeted her exit with a loud laugh of en- 
joyment and admiration. 

“She is mistress and more, as we say 
in Scotland,” he said, “and there must 
|be no trifling where my Katie is con- 
|cerned. We will have to keep to the 
|minute. So you are coming with us, 
Lord Erradeen? What will you do, Un- 
|derwood? I’m doubting if what they 

call the poetical dramaw will be much in 
your way. 

To which Underwood replied with some 
embarrassment that it certainly was not 
at allin his way. He liked Nelly Some- 
body in a burlesque, and he was always 
fond of a good ballet, but as for Shake- 
speare and that sort of thing, he owned 
it was above him. Good Mr. Williamson 
disapproved of ballets utterly, and admin- 
istered a rebuke on the spot. 

“I hope you are not leading Lord Er- 
|radeen into the like of that. “It is very 
bad for a young man to lose respect for 
| women, and how you can keep any after 
those exhibitions is beyond me. Well, I 
will not say I take a great interest, like 

Katie, in poetry and all that. I like a 
good laugh. So long as itis funny I am 
like a bairn, | delight i ina play: but I am 
pe so sure that I can give my mind to it 








when it’s serious. Lord! we’ve enough 
of seriousness in real life. And as for 
| your bare-faced love-making before thou- 
|sands of people, I just can’t endure it. 
You will think me a prejudiced old fogey, 
|Lord Erradeen. It makes me_ blush,” 
‘said this elderly critic, going off into a 
laugh; but blush he did, through all the 
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honest red upon his natural cheeks, not- 


withstanding his laugh, and his claret, | 


and his cigar. Was he a world behind 


his younger companion who glanced at | 
him with a sensation of mingled shame, | 
contempt, and respect, or was he a world | 


above him? Walter was so confused in 
the new atmosphere he had suddenly be- 
gun to breathe, that he could not tell. 
But it was altogether new at all events, 
and novelty is something in the monotony 
of life. 

“I'll see you at the club after,” said 


Underwood, as they loitered waiting for | 


Miss Williamson at the hotel door. But 
Walter made him no reply. 

Now Lord Erradeen, though he had 
been perverse all his life, and had chosen 
the evil and rejected the good in many 
incomprehensible ways, was not — or this 
history would never have been written — 
without that finer fibre in him which re- 
sponds to everything that is true and no- 
ble. How strange this jumble is in that 
confusion of good and evil which we call 
the mind of man! How to hear of a gen- 
erous action will bring tears to the eyes 
of one whose acts are all selfish, and 
whose heart is callous to sufferings of 
which he is the cause — with what a noble 
fervor he will applaud the self-sacrifice of 
the man, who in that language by which 
it is the pleasure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to make heroism just half ridiculous, 
and so save itself from the highflown, 
“never funked and never lied; I guess 
he didn’t know how:” and how he will be 
touched to the heart by the purity of a 
romantic love, he who for himself feeds 
on the garbage — and all this without any 
conscious insincerity, the best part of him 
more true and real all the time than the 
worst! Walter, to whom his own domes- 
tic surroundings had been irksome, felt a 
certain wholesome novelty of pleasure 
when he set out between the father and 
daughter to see what Mr. Williamson 
called the “poetical dramaw,” a thing 
hitherto much out of the young man’s 
way. He had been of late in all kinds of 
unsavory places, and had done his best 
to debase his imagination with the bur- 
lesques; but yet he had not been able to 
obliterate his own capacity for better 
things. And when he stood looking over 
the head of Katie Williamson, and saw 
the lady of the poet’s tale come into the 
poor house of her chivalrous lover, the 
shock with which the better nature in him 
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accustomed himself: but the old Italian 
romancer, the noble English poet, and the 
fine passion and high perceptions of the 
actors, who could understand and inter- 
pret both, were not in vain for our prodi- 
gal. When that lady paused in the hum- 
ble doorway clothed in high reverence 
and poetry, not to speak of the modest 
splendor of her mature beauty and noble 
Venetian dress, he felt himself blush, like 
good Mr. Williamson, to remember all 
the less lovely images he had seen. He 
could not applaud; it would have been a 
profanation, He was still pure enough 
in the midst of uncleanness, and high 
enough though familiar with baseness, to 
be transported for the moment out of 
himself, 

The other two formed a somewhat com- 
ical counterbalance to Walter’s emotion; 
not that they were by any means unfeel- 
ing spectators. Mr. Williamson’s inter- 
est in the story was unfeigned. As Mrs. 
Kendal poured forth that heartrending 
plea of a mother for her child, the good 
man accompanied her words by strange 
muffled sounds which were quite beyond 
his control: and which called forth looks 
of alarm from Katie who was his natural 
guardian, and who herself maintained a 
dignified propriety as having witnessed 
this moving scene before. But the run- 
ning commentary sotto voce, which he 
kept up throughout, might have furnished 
an amusing secondary comedy to any im- 
partial bystander. “Bless us all!” said 
Mr. Williamson, “two useless servants 
doing nothing, and not a morsel in the 
house! How do ye make that out!” 
“ Lordsake! has he killed the hawk ? but 
that’s just manslaughter: and a tough 
morsel | would say for the lady, when 
all’s done.” “What is it she’s wanting 
—just the falcon he’s killed for her. 
Tchick! Tchick! Now I call that an 
awful pity, Katie. Poor lady! and poor 
fellow! and he has to refuse her! Well, 
he should not have been so hasty. After 
all she did not eat a morsel of it; and 
what ailed that silly old woman there to 
toss up a bit omelette or something, to 
save the bird—and they’re so clever at 
omelettes abroad,” the good man said, 
with true regret. ‘Oh, papa, how mate- 
rial you are! Don’t you know it’s always 
like that in life?” cried Katie. “I know 
nothing of the kind,” said her father in- 
dignantly, ‘ Whatis the use of beinga 
poet, as you call it, if ye cannot find some 


came uppermost, gave him a pang in the | other way and not break their hearts? 
pleasure and the wonder of it. This was | Poor lad! Now that’s a thing I can’t 
not the sort of heroine to whom he had | understand —a woman like that come 
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pleading to you, and you have to refuse 
her!” Katie looked round upon her fa- 
ther with her little air of oracle. ‘ Don’t 
you see, papa, that’s the story ! It’s to 
wring our hearts he wrote it.” Mr. Wil- 
liamson paid no attention to this. He 
went on softly with his “ Tchick ! tchick!” 
and when all was over dried his eyes fur- 
tively and got up with haste, almost im- 
atience, drawing a long breath. “It’s 
just all nonsense,” he said. “I'll not be 
brought here again to be made unhappy. 
So she’s to get Az instead of the bird — 
but, bless me! what good will that do 
her? ¢haz will never save her bairn.” 

“Tt will satisfy the public, more or 
less,” said a voice behind. 

Walter had been aware that some one 
else had come into the box, who stood 
smiling, listening to the conversation, and 
now bent forward to applaud as if aware 
that his applause meant something. Katie 
turned half round, with a little nod and 
smile. 

“ Did you hear papa?” she said. “Oh, 
tell Mr. Tennyson! he is quite unhappy 
about it. Are you unhappy too, Lord 
Erradeen? for you don’t applaud, or say 
a word.” 

* Applaud!” Walter said. “TI feel that 
it would be taking a liberty. Applaud 
what? That beautiful lady who is so 
much above me, or the great poet who is 
above all? I should like to go away and 
draw breath, and let myself down 

“ Toots!” said Mr. Williamson, “ it is 
just all nonsense. He should not have 
been so hasty. And now I would just 
like to know,” he added with an air of de- 
fiance, ‘“‘ what happened to that bairn: to 
want a falcon and get a stepfather! that 
was an ill way to cure him. Hoots! it’s 
all nonsense. Put on your cloak, Katie, 
and let us get away.” 

“But I like you, Lord Erradeen, for 
what you say,” cried Katie. ‘It was too 
beautiful to applaud. Oh, tell Mrs. Ken- 
dal! She looked likea picture. 1 should 
like to make her a curtsey, not clap my 
hands as you do.” 

“ You will bid me tell Boccaccio next?” 
said the new-comer. ‘“ These are fine 
sentiments; but the actors would find it 
somewhat chilly if they had no applause. 
They would think nobody cared.” 

* Lord Innishouran,” said Katie, “ papa 
has forgotten his manners. He ought to 
have introduced to you Lord Erradeen.” 

Walter was as much startled as if he 
had been the veriest cockney whose 
bosom had ever been fluttered by intro- 
duction toa lord. He looked at the first 
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man of his rank (barring those damaged 
ones at Underwood’s club) whom he had 
met, with the strangest sensation. Lord 
Innishouran was the son of the duke — 
the great potentate of those northern re- 
gions. He was a man who might make 
Walter’s career very easy to him, or, alas ! 
rather might have made it, had he known 
him on his first coming to London. The 
sense of all that might be involved in 
knowing him made the young man giddy 
as he stood opposite to his new acquaint- 
ance. Lord Innishouran was not of Wal- 
ter’s age. The duke was the patriarch of 
the Highlands, and lived like a man who 
never meant todie. This gentleman, who 
at forty-five was still only his father’s 
heir, had taken to the arts by way of mak- 
ing an independent position for himself. 
He was a dilettante in the best sense of 
the word, delighting in everything that 
was beautiful. Walter’s enthusiasm had 
been the best possible introduction for 
him; and what a change there seemed in 
the young man’s world and all his pros- 
pects as he walked home after taking 
leave of the Williamsons with Innis- 
houran’s, not Underwood’s, arm within 
his own! 

“I cannot understand how it is that we 
have not met before. It would have been 
my part to seek you out if I had known 
you were in town,” his new friend said. 
“I hope now you will let me introduce 
you to my wife. The duke has left town 
— he never stays a moment longer than 
he can help. And everything is coming 
toanend. Still 1 am most happy to have 
made your acquaintance. You knew the 
Williamsons, I suppose, before? They 
are excellent people —not the least vul- 
garity about them, because there’s no 
pretension. And Katie is a clever girl, 
not without ambition. She is quite an 
heiress, I suppose you know 

“*T don’t know — any one, or anything, 
Walter said. 

“Come, that is going too far,” said the 
other with a laugh. “1 presume you 
don’t care for society. That is a young 
man’s notion; but society is not so bad a 
thing. It never answers to withdraw from 
it altogether. Yes, Katie is an heiress. 
She is to have all the Loch Houran prop- 
erty, 1 believe, besides a good deal of 
money.” 

“T thought,” said Walter, “there were 
several sons.” 

“ One — one only ; and he has the busi- 
ness, with the addition also of a good deal 
of money. Money is a wonderful quality 
— it stands instead of a great many other 
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things to our friends there. I am fond of | 
intellect myself, but it must be allowed 
that the most cultivated mind would not 
do for any man what his money does at} 
once for that good neighbor of ours — 
who is a most excellent fellow all the 
same.” 

“IT have met him for the first time to- 

day,” said Walter, “in the most accidental 
way.” 
“ Ah! I thought you had known them; 
but it is true what I say. I look upon 
money with a certain awe. It is inscruta- 
ble. The most perfect of artists — you 
and I when we most look up to them, do 
also just a little look down upon them! 
No, perhaps that is too strong. At all 
events, they are there on sufferance. 
They are not of us, and they know it. 
Whether they care for us too much, or 
whether they don’t care at all, there is 
still that uneasy consciousness. But with 
this good-natured millionaire, nothing of 
the sort. He has nossuch feeling.” 

‘“* Perhaps because his feelings are not 
so keen. Miss Williamson has just been 
telling me what you say —that her family 
are considered not vulgar because they 
never pretend to be better than they are.” 

“Ah!” cried Lord Innishouran star- 
tled, “did Katie divine that? She is 
cleverer than I thought —and a very fine 
fortune, and an ambitious little person. I 
hope her money will go to consolidate 
some property at home, and not fall intoa 
stranger’s hands. I am all for the High- 
lands, you see, Erradeen.” 

“And I know so little about them,” 
said Walter. 

But nevertheless he knew very well 
what was meant, and there was a curious 
sensation in his mind which he could not 
describe to himself, as if some perturba- 
tion, whether outside or in he could not 
tell which, was calmed. He had a great 
deal of talk with his new friend as they 
threaded the noisy little circle of the 
streets, among the shouting link-boys and 
crowds of carriages, then reached the 
calm and darkness of the thoroughfares 
beyond. Lord Innishouran talked well, 
and his talk was of a kind so different 
from that of Underwood’s noisy coterie, 
that the charm of the unusual, added to 
so many other novel sensations, made a 
great impression upon Walter’s mind, al- | 
Ways sensitive and open to a new influ-| 
ence. He felt a hot flush of shame come 
over him when walking thus through the | 
purity of the night, and in the society of | 
a man who talked about great names and | 
things, he remembered the noise of the | 
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club, the heated air full of smoke and in- 
anities, the jargon of the racecourse and 
the stables. These things filled him with 
disgust, for the moment at least, just as 
the duets had given him a sense of dis- 
gust and impatience at Sloebury. His 
new friend only left him at the door of his 
rooms, which happened to lie in Lord 
Innishouran’s way, and bade him good- 
night, promising to call on him in the 
morning. Walter had not been in his 
rooms so early for many aday. He hesi- 
tated whether or not to go out again, for 
he had not any pleasure in his own soci- 
ety; but pride came to the rescue, and he 
blushed at the thought of darting out like 
a truant schoolboy, as soon as the better 
influence was withdrawn, Pride prevented 
him from thus running away from himself. 
He took a book out of the shelves, which 
he had not done for so long. But soon 
the book dropped aside, and he began to 
review the strange circumstances of the 
evening. Ina moment, as it seemed, his 
horizon had changed. Hitherto, except 
in so far as money was concerned, he had 
derived no advantage from his new rank. 
Now everything seemed opening before 
him. He could not be unmoved in this 
moment of transition. Perhaps the life 
which was called fast had never contained 
any real temptation to Walter. It had 
come in and invaded the indolence of his 
mind and filled the vacant house of his 
soul, swept and garnished but unoccupied, 
according to the powerful simile of Scrip- 
ture; but there was no tug at his senses 
now urging him to go back to it. And 
then he thought, with a certain elation, of 
Lord Innishouran, and pleasurably of the 
Williamsons. Katie, was that her name? 
He could not but laugh to himself at the 
sudden realization of the visionary Miss 
Williamson after all that had been said. 
What would Julia Herbert say? But 
Julia Herbert had become dim to Lord 
Erradeen as if she had been a dozen years 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEXT morning Lord Innishouran ful- 
filled his promise of calling, and made his 
appearance almost before Walter, follow- 
ing the disorderly usages of the society 
into which he had fallen, was ready to re- 
ceive him. The middle-aged eldest son 
was a man of exact virtue, rising early, 
keeping punctual hours, and in every way 
conducting himself as became one whose 
position made him an example to the rest 
of the world. And he was one who had 
a deep sense of the duties of his position, 
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It seemed to him that this young man was 
in a bad way. “He is at a crisis, evi- 
dently at a crisis,” he had said to his wife, 
“and a good influence may be everything 
for him.” “He-should marry Katie Wil- 
liamson,” said Lady Innishouran. “ The 
Erradeens may be odd as you say, but 
they always manage to do well for them- 
selves.” ‘ Not always, not always, my 
dear; the property seems to grow, but the 
men come to little,” Jnnishouran said, 
shaking his head; and he left his house 
with the full intention of becoming a 
““yood influence”.to Walter. He pro- 
posed at once to put him up at the most 
irreproachable and distinguished of clubs, 
and asked him to dinneron the spot. “I 
am afraid there is nobody of consequence 
left whom I can ask to meet you,” he 
said; “but in any case Lady Innishouran 
is anxious to make your acquaintance.” 

The Innishourans belonged to the ranks 
of those very great people for whom the 
season ends much earlier than for others. 
The duke had gone home early in June, 
and his son held that in the end of that 
month there was nobody of consequence 
left, except, he said to himself, cabinet 
ministers, who were perhaps something 
too much for a young Highland lord. 

“And you must take your seat,” he 
said, “that is a matter of duty. If we 
had met earlier the duke would of course 
have been one of your supporters. I am 
sure my father will regret it very much. 
But, however, it can’t be helped, and I, 
you know, don’t occupy the necessary 
position; but there will be no difficulty in 
that respect.” 

This was very different from Walter’s 
fine misanthropic Byronic idea of solitary 
grandeur, and defiance of the staring ranks 
of superannuated peers. “I am no poli- 
tician,” he said awkwardly. “I had 
scarcely thought it was worth the while.” 
“It is always worth while to assume the 
privileges of your position,” Lord Innis- 
houran said. Walter was taken posses- 
sion of altogether by this good influence. 
And forthwith his path lay in a course of 
golden days. It was characteristic of 
Walter that it gave him no trouble to 
break his old ties, perhaps because of the 
fact that he had not, so to speak, made 
them by any exercise of his will, but simply 
drifted into them by the exertions of those 
who meant to benefit by his weakness. 
He did not, perhaps, put this into words, 
but yet felt it with a sort of interior con- 
viction which was deeper than all those 
superficial shades of sentiment which 
bind some men to the companions of the 
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| day, even when they care little for them. 
Perhaps it was_ selfishness, perhaps 
strength — it is difficult sometimes to dis- 
criminate. 

Thus Captain Underwood, after his in- 
terrupted, but latterly almost unbroken, 
sway over the young tnan’s time and hab- 
its, found himself suddenly left in the 
lurch, and quite powerless over his pupil. 
The captain tried in the first place the 
easy tone of use and wont. 

“Come, Erradeen,” he said, “we shall 
be late. You forgot the engagement you 
made with So-and-so, and So and-so —” 

“T think it was you who made the en- 
gagement,” Walter said. “I am not going 
to keep it any how. I am going with 
Innishouran to ‘i 

“With Lord Innishouran!” the other 
cried, overawed. “So then,” he said, 
with such a sneer as is often effectual 
with the young and generous, “now that 
you have got in with the big-wigs you 
mean to throw your old friends over.” 

“ I don’t know much about old friends,” 
Walter said. “1 don’t call the fellows at 
your club old friends.” 

And then Captain Underwood made one 
of those mistakes which persons of infe- 
rior breeding are so apt to make. ‘“ You 
were glad enough to have them when you 
had nobody else to take any notice of 
you,” he said. This was after two or 
three attempts to recover his old standing, 
and when he began to feel a certain exas- 
peration. Walter, though he was irritable 
by nature, had so much the best of the 
argument at this moment that he kept his 
temper. 

“I don’t think,” he said, “that I ever 
was very glad. I allowed myself to be 
drawn into it faute de mieux.” 

* And now I suppose you think you can 
throw we off too, like an old glove, in 
your infernal Scotch, cold-blooded way !” 
cried the captain. 

“Am I Scotch?” said Lord Erradeen. 

It was not much wonder, perhaps, if 
Underwood lost his temper. Lut another 
time he took matters more wisely. He 
would not give up in a fit of temper the 
hold he thought he had obtained upon the 
young man. Was it a want of feeling on 
the part of Walter thus to separate him- 
self without compunction from the man 
who had in his way exerted all his powers 
to please him? The question is a difficult 
one. Lord Erradeen’s eyes (however, he 
said to himself) had been open all the 
time: he had always known what Under- 
wood’s object was. 








And yet as always it was a little difficult 
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to formulate the motives of Underwood. 
Very few indeed have their motives cut 
and dried to be classified at the pleasure 
of the spectator. He was an adventurer 
by profession, and lived by his wits, pre- 
ferring that existence of haphazard to 
other more steady and certain ways of 
existence. He had been the companion 
and associate of the late Lord Erradeen, 
who was weak and undefined in all his 
ways, one of those who are, as people say, 
easily led away. When that unfortunate 
person fell into the gloom in which he 
died, which some people said was disease 
of the mind and some of the body, Captain 
Underwood had found his occupation 
gone; and it had occurred to him that the 
best thing he could do was to put himself 
in the path of the new lord, whose claims 
were very well known in Scotland, and 
among the hangers-on of the family, 
though not to himself. He had spenta 
great deal of time and trouble in securing, 
as he thought, this new lord. And if he 
was not altogether in despair now, it was 
because Walter Methven had already 
slipped through his hands, and been se- 
cured again; a course of incident which 
might be repeated. And though he had 
considered Walter as a pigeon to be 
plucked, as a weakling to be twisted to 
his own purposes, as a sort of milch cow 
to supply him with the luxuries and ready 
money he wanted, it must not be supposed 
that his intentions to Walter were wholly 
evil. He had already saved him more 
than once from plunderers more remorse- 
less than himself, and it had always been 
a question with him whether he might not 
employ his knowledge of the family his- 
tory for Walter’s advantage as well as for 
his own. He meant, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, to secure his own in the first 
place; but when that was done, he was 
willing enough to be of use to Walter too. 
If the young man had ever confided in 
him, Underwood would have advised him 
to the best of his judgment. He would 
have warned him not to kick against the 
pricks, to give in to that which was evi- 
dently the leading influence in the family, 
whatever it was, and to shape his life 
according to that guidance. He would 
have impressed upon him the uneasy life 
and untimely end of his predecessor. He 
had it in him, he felt, to have been the 
good genius of young Erradeen. But that 
haughty young fellow would not hear a 
word ; and what could he do except treat 
him as a pigeon to be plucked, though still 
with a benevolent intention, in accord- 
ance with his old allegiance to the family, 
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to save him from other plunderers as far 
as possible? He was very unwilling, as 
may be supposed, to resign his protégé 
and victim, and made spasmodic attempts 
to regain his “influence.” At all times 
this “influence” had been held precari- 
ously, and had it been a virtuous one like 
that of Lord Innishouran, Walter’s men- 
tor and guide might have called forth the 
sympathy of the spectator; for he had 
many things to bear from the young man’s 
quick temper, and the occasional dissatis- 
faction with himself and all things around 
which made him so difficult to deal with. 
Underwood, however, after his first disap- 
pointment, did not despair. The change- 
able young fellow, upon whom no one 
could calculate, whose mind was so un- 
certain, who would shoot off at a tangent 
in the most unexpected way, might as 
suddealy, as he had abandoned, turn to 
him again. 

Miss Williamson received her new ac- 
quaintance very graciously when he went 
to see her next day. She met him with 
all the ease of an old acquaintance. 

“Papa has been so busy,” she said, 
“ putting John into the business, that we 
have only got here at the very end of the 
season. Yes, itis a nuisance; but think 
how many people there are much better 
than I, that never come at all. Oona 
Forrester for instance. You think per- 
haps she is too good even to wish to come? 
Not at all; there never was a girl so good 
as that. Besides I don’t think it would 
be good. A girl ought to see the world 
as much as a boy. When you don’t know 
the world, it makes you uninteresting — 
afterwards ; you don’t know how to talk 
to people. Not Oonayou know. I don’t 
think there is any want of interest about 
her; but most people. Well, did youlike 
Lord Innishouran? He is very kind, 
and fond of exerting a good influence. 
I felt that he was the very person for 
you.” 

* You think then that I stand in need of 
a good influence?” Walter said. 

“Yes, after Captain Underwood,” said 
Katie calmly. “1 think it was very lucky 
that you met papa, and that Lord Innis- 
houran was at the theatre and came into 
our box. Perhaps you will look back to 
it and think — if you had not happened to 
come here, what people call accidentally, 
as you passed 2 

“]T might goa step further,” said Wal- 
ter, “and say if I had not happened to be 
with Captain Underwood, who knew your 
father, I should never have known what 
good fortune was standing upon these 


















steps, and never have made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Williamson.” 

“You are making fun of me,” said 
Katie. “1 do not mind in the very least. 
But still it is just as well, perhaps, that 
you made the acquaintance of Miss Wil- 
liamson. What were you going to do 
with yourself? Nothing so good I am 
sure as seeing the ‘Falcon,’ and making 
friends with Lord Innishouran who can 
be of a great deal of use to you. We 
cannot do much for you, of course. All 
sorts of people ask us, but still you know 
we are not of your class. We are only 
not vulgar, because I told you last 
night.” 

Walter laughed with guilty amusement, 
remembering how Lord Innishouran had 
justified Katie’s estimate of the world’s 
opinion. 

“1 do not understand,” he said, “ how 
any one can think of you and vulgarity in 
the same day.” 

“ Weil,” said Katie calmly, “that is my 
own opinion. But still between me and 
Oona Forrester there is a great differ- 
ence. I don’t deceive myself about that. 
And why is it?) I am—oh, some hun- 
dred times more rich. I can do almost 
whatever I like; that is to say I can turn 
papa, as people say, round my little finger 
(that is rather vulgar, by the way). 1 come 
up here, I go abroad, I meet all kinds of 
interesting people: and yet I am not like 
Oona when allis said. Now how is that? 
It does not seem quite fair.” 

She looked at him with an honest pair 
of blue eyes out of a prepossessing, sen- 
sible little face, as she asked this question 
with all the gravity of a philosophical 
investigator. Notwithstanding a little 
figure which threatened in after life to be 
dumpy, and a profile of which the lines 
were by no means distinctly drawn, Katie 
Williamson at twenty had enough of the 
beauté du diable to make her rather an 
attractive little person. But as Walter 
looked at her, he too seemed to see a 
vision of the other with whom she com- 
pared herself. He always thought of 
Oona as she had stood watching his boat 
pushed off; his mind at the time had 
been too hurried and eager to remark her 
look; but that deeper faculty which gar- 
ners up a face, a look, an act which we 
do not seem to notice at the moment, 
and makes them afterwards more real and 
present to us than things that are under 
our eyes, had taken a picture of Oona as 
she stood in that profoundest deep of 
emotion, the most poignant moment of 
her life, with something of the wondering 
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pang in her eyes which was in her heart. 
How many times since then had he seen 
her, though he had not seen her at the 
time! Looking at her in his mind’s eye, 
he forgot altogether the question Katie 
was putting to him, and the necessity of 
protesting politely that she did herself 
wrong. Indeed he was not roused to 
this till Katie herself, after pausing for 
reply, said with a little sharpness, “ You 
don’t make me any answer, Lord Erra- 
deen: you ought to tell me I have no rea- 
son to be so humble-minded, but that I 
am as good as Oona. That is what any 
polite person would say.” 

Thus challenged, Walter started with a 
certain sheepishness, and hastened to in- 
form her, stammering, that comparisons 
were odious, but that there was nobody 
who might not be flattered, who ought not 
to be pleased, who in short would not be 
happy to think themselves on the same 
level 

Katie broke through his embarrassed 
explanations with a laugh. “You quite 
agree with me,” she said, “and that is 
what I like you for. I am not a girl who 
wants compliments. I am an inquirer. 
And things are so funny in this world: 
everything about ourselves is so droll —” 

“ What is that you are saying about be- 
ing droll, Katie?” said Mr. Williamson 
coming in. ‘You do say very daft-like 
things, my dear, if that is what you mean. 
And how are you this morning, my Lord 
Erradeen? none the worse of that ‘ Fal- 
con’? Bless me, that falcon —that just 
set your teeth on edge the very sight of it. 
I am glad it was not served up to me. 
But you will stay to your lunch? Weare 
just going to lunch, Katie and I; and we 
are both very fond of company. Now 
just stay. I will take it very kind if you 
have nothing better to do; and after- 
wards we’ll stroll together to the Caledo- 
nian Club, which you ought to be a mem- 
ber of, Lord Erradeen, for auld Scotland’s 
sake. I will put you up if that is agree- 
able to you. Come, Katie, show Lord 
Erradeen the way. I have been knock- 
ing about all the morning, and I am bound 
to say I’m very ready for my lunch.” 

And in this way affairs went on. Un- 
accustomed as he was to consider what 
any change of direction might lead to, 
it suited Walter very well to have a place 
where he was always welcome within his 
reach, and to be urged to stay to lunch, to 
go to the opera and the theatre, to be the 
audience for Katie’s philosophies, which 
amused him. The atmosphere was new 
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and full of variety. He had never in his 
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which claim that name for themselves. 


life encountered anything like the easy | This tone Walter acquired so easily that 


wealthiness and homeliness, the power to 
do whatever they pleased, yet extreme 
simplicity in doing it, which characterized 
both father and daughter. And there was 
so much movement and energy about 
them that he was kept amused. Katie’s 
perfectly just impression of the opinion 
of the world had no embittering effect 
upon that little philosopher, whose con- 
sciousness of well-being, and of the many 
ways in which she was better off than her 
neighbors, gave her a composure and 
good humor which were delightful. By- 
and-by, though Walter himself was not 
aware of this, he began to receive invita- 
tions to entertainments at which the Wil- 
liamsons were to be present, with that 
understanding on the part of society which 
is so instinctive, and which though some- 
times without foundation, rarely fails to 
realize its purpose. He was not indeed 
at all dependent upon them for his soci- 
ety. Lord Innishouran had opened the 
way, which once open, is so very easy for 
a young peer, whose antecedents, even if 
doubtful, have never compelled general 
disapproval. He who had known nobody, 
became in a month’s time capable of un- 
derstanding all the allusions, and entering 
into that curious society-talk which the 
most brilliant intellects out of it are con- 
fused by, and the most shallow within 
gain a certain appearance of intelligence 
from. After a little awkwardness at the 
beginning, easily explained by the benev- 
olent theory that he had only just come to 
town, and knew nobody, he had speedily 
picked up the threads of the new exist- 
ence, and got himself into his routine. 
To a new mind there is so much that 
is attractive in it—a specious air of 
knowing, of living, of greater experience, 
and more universal interests is diffused 
over it. And how indeed should it be 
possible not to know more in the midst 
of that constant multiplicity of events, 
and in sight and hearing of those that 
pull the strings and move the puppets 
everywhere? There is something in 
brushing shoulders with a minister of 
state that widens the apprehension; and 
even the lightest little attaché gives a 
feeling that it is cosmopolitan to the cir- 
cle in which he laughs and denies any 
knowledge of European secrets. Proba- 
bly the denial is quite true, but nobody 
believes it, and the young lady with whom 
he has flirted knows a little more of the 


world in consequence —that is of the} 





it surprised himself. He did it better 
than many to the manner born, for to be 
sure there was to him a novelty in it, 
which made it feel real, and kept him 
amused and pleased with himself. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords, not 
in the Byronic way, and thought a great 
deal more of the House of Lords ever 
after. It seemed to him an important 
factor in European affairs, and the most 
august assembly in the world. No—that 
term perhaps is sacred to the House of 
Commons, or rather was sacred to the 
House of Commons, at the time when 
there were no other popular chambers of 
legislators to contest the dignity. But a 
hereditary legislator may still be allowed 
to think with awe of that bulwark of the 
constitution in which he has a share. 
Lord Erradeen became one of the im- 
mediate circle of the Innishourans, where 
all “the best people” were to be met. 
He became acquainted with great digni- 
taries both of Church and State. He 
talked to ambassadors — flirted — but no, 
he did not flirt very much. It was under- 
stood that he was to be asked with the 
Williamsons by all the people who knew 
them; and even among those who were a 
little above Miss Katie’s range, it was 
known that there was an heiress of fabu- 
lous wealth, whose possessions would 
sensibly enlarge those of Lord Erradeen, 
and with whom it was an understood thing 
—so that flirtation with him was gently 
discouraged by the authorities. And he 
himself did not perhaps find that amuse- 
ment necessary ; for everything was new 
to him — his own importance, which had 
never up to this time been properly ac- 
knowledged, and still more the importance 
of others with whom it was a wonder to 
the young man to feel himself associating. 
The Underwood crew had always secretly 
angered him, as undeniably inferior to the 
society from which he felt himself to be 
shut out. He had been disgusted by their 
flattery, yet offended by their familiarity, 
even when in appearance don camarade. 
And the sense of internal satisfaction 
now in having attained unmistakably to 
“the best people” was very delightful to 
him, and the air of good society a contin- 
ual pleasure. Probably that satisfaction, 
too, might fail by-and-by, and the peren- 
nial sameness of humanity make itself 
apparent. But this did not occur within 
the first season, which indeed had begun 
to wane of its early glories as a season, 


world, as it is understood in those regions | the duke being gone, and other princes, 
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high and mighty, before Walter appeared | Katie’s fortune to bolster them up. 


in it at all. 


and the early part of July: the heat, the 
culmination of all things, the sense that 
these joys will presently be over, and an- 
other season, which, in its way, is like 
another lifetime, departed into the past, 
producing a kind of whirl and intoxicat- 
ing impulse. People met three or four 
times a day in the quickening of all the 
social wheels before they stopped alto- 
gether —in the park in the morning, at 
luncheon parties, afternoon receptions, 
dinners — two or three times in the even- 
ing — town growing more and more like 
the “village,” which it is sometimes jocu- 
larly called. 

Through all this Walter spent a great 
deal of his time with Katie Williamson. 
Society flattered the probable match. He 
had to give her his arm to dinner, to 
dance with her, to talk to her, to get her 
shawl, and call her carriage; her father, 
in his large, good-humored way, accepting 
with much placidity a sort of superior 
footman in Lord Erradeen. “You are 
younger than I am,” he would say occa- 
sionally, with a laugh. He, too, began to 
take it for granted. It could not be said 
that it was Lord Erradeen’s fault. He 
indeed gave in to it witha readiness which 
was unnecessary, by those continual visits 
at the hotel, luncheons, dinners, attend- 
ances at theatre and opera, which certainly 
originated in his own will and pleasure. 
But all that was so simple and natural. 
He had a sincere liking for Katie. She 
was a refuge to him from the other society 
which he had thrown over. 
he refrain trom visiting his country neigh- 
bors? There seemed nothing in the 
world against it, but everything in its fa- 
vor. They asked him to be sure, or he 
would not have gone. Mr. Williamson 
said, “ We'll see you some time to-mor- 
row,” when they parted; and even Katie 
began to add, * We are going to the So- 
and-so’s; are you to be there?”’ Nothing 
could be more natural, more easy. And 
yeta girl who had been properly on her 
guard, and a young man particular not to 
have it said that he had * behaved ill” to 
a lady would have taken more care. Had 
Katie had a mother, perhaps it would not 
have been; but even in that case, why 
not? Walter was perfectly eligible. Sup- 
posing even that there had been a sowing 
of wild oats, that had not been done with 


any defiance of the world, and it was now 
over; and the Erradeens were already a| 


great family, standing in no need of| bility of such influences. 
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There was, however, a great | mother, had she been living, would have 
deal to be done still in the remnant of June | had little reason to interfere. 


It was all 
| perfectly natural, suitable in every way, 
such a marriage indeed as might have 
justified the proverb, and been “ made in 
heaven.” 

It would be scarcely correct to say, as 
is sometimes said, that the last to know of 
this foregone conclusion, were the parties 
chiefly concerned. It might indeed be 
true in respect to Walter, but not to the 
other principal actor, who indeed was per- 
fectly justified in her impression that he 
was a conscious agent throughout, and 
intended everything he was supposed to 
intend. Katie, for her part, was not un- 
aware of the progress of events upon 
which all the world had made up its mind. 
She expected nothing less than to be 
called upon to decide, and that without 
any great delay — perhaps before she left 
town, perhaps shortly after her return 
home — whether or not she would be Lady 
Erradeen. She did not think of the cor- 
onet upon her handkerchief, as Julia Her- 
bert had done, but of many things which 
were Of more importance. She frankly 
avowed to herself that she liked Lord Er- 
radeen; as to being in love with him, that 
was perhaps a different matter. She was 
much experienced in the world (or thought 
herself so) though she was so young; 
having had no mother, and feeling herself 
the natural guide of her other less enlight- 
ened parent. And she was very fond of 





Why should | 


her father. She could “turn him round 
her little finger.” Wherever she wished 
to go he went; whatever she wished to 
do, he was ready to carry out her wishes. 
She was not at all sure that with a hus- 
band she would have half so much of her 
own way. And Katie liked her own way. 
She could not fancy herself blindly, fool- 
ishly in love as people were in books; but 
she liked Lord Erradeen. So far as that 
went it was all simple enough; but on the 
other hand, there were mysteries about 
the family, and Katie scorned and hated 
mysteries. Suppose he should ask her to 
believe in the warlock lord? Katie knew 
what would follow; she would laugh in 
his face, however serious he might be. 
To her it would be impossible to believe 
in any such supernatural and antiquated 
nonsense, She felt that she would scorn 
even the man who was her husband did 
he give faith to such fables. She would 
not listen to any evidence on the subject. 





Sometimes words had dropped from him 
which sounded like a belief in the possi- 
To think that 
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she, Katie, should have to defer to super- | 
stition, to be respectful perhaps, of ab- | 
surdity such as this! Zy/at she would | 
never do. But otherwise she allowed in | 
her sensible, much-reasoning, composed | 
little mind, that there was very little to} 
object to in Lord Erradeen. 

Walter himself was not half so ready to | 
realize the position. He liked Katie, and | 
had not been much accustomed to deny | 
himself what he liked even in his days of | 
poverty. He did not see now why he| 
should not take the good with which the | 
gods provided him in the shape of a girl’s 
society, any more than in any other way. | 
He was a little startled when he perceived | 
by some casual look or word that he was | 
ynderstood by the world in general to be 
Katie’s lover. It amused him at first: 
but he had so just an opinion of Katie | 
that he was very sure she had no disposi- | 
tion to “catch” him, such as he had not} 
doubted Julia Herbert tohave. He might | 
be vain, but not beyond reason. Indeed | 
it was not any stimulus to vanity to be an 
object of pursuit to Julia Herbert. It was 
apparent enough what it would be to her 
to marry Lord Erradeen, whereas it was 
equally apparent that to marry anybody | 
would be no object, unless she loved him, | 
to Katie. And Katie, Walter was sure, | 
betrayed no tokens of love. But there | 
were many things involved that did not 
meet the common eye. Since. he had 
floated into this new form of “influence,” 
since he had known the girl whom it would 
be so excellent for the Erradeen property 
that he should marry, a halcyon period 
had begun for Walter. The angry sea of 
his own being, so often before lashed into | 
angry waves and convulsions, had calmed 
down. ‘Things had gone well with him: 
he had come into the society of his peers ; 
he had assumed the privileges of the rank 
which up to this time had been nothing 
but a burden and contrariety. The change 
was inettable, not to be described ; noth- 
ing disturbed him from outside, but, far 
more wonderful, nothing irritated him 
within. He felt tranquil, he felt good: he 
had no inclination to be angry; he was 
not swayed with movements of irritation 
and disgust. The superiority of his soci- 
ety was perhaps not sufficient to account 
for this, for he began to see the little 
ridicules of society after a month’s expe- | 
rience of it. No, it was himself that was | 
changed; his disturbances were calmed; 
he and his fate were no longer on contrary 
sides. It seemed to the young man that 
the change all about and around him was 
something miraculous. He seemed to, 


; nent. 


‘long over the prospect. 


stand on a calm eminence and look back 
upon the angry waters which he had es- 
caped with a shiver at the dangers past, 
and a sense of relief which was indescrib- 
able. If he could get Katie to marry him 
that calm perhaps might become perma- 
There would be no guilt in doing 
this, there would be no wrong to any one. 
And then he thought of Oona on the 
beach, looking after his boat. What was 
she thinking then, he wondered? Did 
she ever think of him now? Did she re- 
member him at all? Had she not rather 


| dismissed that little episode from her 


mind like a dream? He sighed as he 
thought of her, and wondered, with wist- 
ful half-inquiries; but, after all, there was 


| no ground for inquiries, and no doubt she 


had forgotten him long ago. Other ques- 
tions altogether came into his mind with 
the thought of Katie Williamson. If he 
married her would not all the elements of 
evil which he had felt to be so strong, 
which had risen into such force, and 
against which he had been unable to con- 
tend’ — would they not all be lulled for- 
ever? It would be no yielding to the 
power that had somehow, he no longer 
reasoned how, got him in its clutches: 
but it would be a compromise. He had 
not been bidden to seek this wealthy 
bride, but in his heart he felt that this 
way peace lay. It would be a compromise. 
It would be promoting the interests of the 
family. Her wealth would add greatly to 
the importance of the house of Erradeen, 
And it he made up his mind to a step 
which had so many advantages, would it 
not in some sort be the signing of a treaty, 
the establishment of peace? He thought 


| with a shudder, out of this quiet in which 


his spirit lay, of those conflicts from which 
he had escaped. He was like a man on 
firm land contemplating the horrors of the 
stormy sea from which he had escaped, 
but amid which he might be plunged again. 
It was possible that the disposition in 
which that sea itself should be braved, 
rather than accept its alternative, might 
return to him again. But at the present 
moment, in full enjoyment of so many 
pleasures, and with the struggles of the 
tormer period in his mind, he shuddered 
at the prospect. Katie, it seemed to him, 
would be a compromise with fate. 

The other person most deeply con- 
cerned —to wit, Mr. Williamson — was 
in a state of rapture, and chuckled all day 
He would have 
had Lord Erradeen with them wherever 
they went. Not a doubt on the subject, 
not a possibility that all was not plain 
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sailing, crossed his mind. There was no 
courtship indeed between them, such as 
was usual in his own more animated class 
and age. It was not the fashion, he said 
to himself, with a laugh; but what did the 
young fellow come for so constantly if it 
were not Katie? “It’s not for my agree- 
able conversation,” he said to himself, 
with another guffaw. When a young man 
was forever haunting the place where a 
girl was, there could not be two opinions 
about his motives. And it would be very 
suitable. He said this to himself with an 
elation which made his countenance glow. 
To think of losing Katie had been terrible 
to him, but this would not be losing Katie. 
Auchnasheen was next door to Birken- 
braes, and they should have Birkenbraes 
if they liked — they should have anything. 
John was splendidly provided for by the 
business and all the immense capital in- 
vested in it; but Katie was his darling, 
and from her he could not be separated 
A pretty title for her, and a very good 
fellow for a husband, and no separation! 
He thought, with a sort of delighted hor- 
ror as of some danger past, that she was 
just the girl that might have fallen in love 
with a lad going out to India or to the 
ends of the earth, and gone with him, 
whatever any one could say; and to think 
by the good guiding of Providence she 
had lighted on one so ideally suitable as 
Lord Erradeen! The good man went 
about the world rubbing his hands with 
satisfaction. It was all he could do, in 
his great contentment, not to precipitate 
matters. He had to put force upon him- 
self when he was alone with Walter not 
to bid him take courage, and settle the 
matter without delay. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CAIRO: THE OLD IN THE NEW. 


BY DR. GEORG EBERS, 


II. 
THE scientific life of Alexandria was 


not dead in the seventh century, and many | 
a Greek book may have been sent from | 


there to Fostat. But who opened the un- 
derstanding of the untutored sons of the 
desert to this finest bloom of a highly cul- 
tured intellectual life? It was not the 


THE OLD IN THE 





Greeks, for the Greeks regarded the in-| 


truders with implacable hostility, and their | 


art and religion very soon disappeared | 


from the Nile altogether; it was the Greek- 


| pulse to its motions. 


NEW. 


and it was plain from a deeper investiga- 
tion into the various branches of knowl. 
edge studied by the Arabs and into the 
scientific lore of the Egyptians, that the 
teachers must have communicated to the 
pupils not only Greek science but many 
other things besides, which had survived 
among them from the venerable learning 
of their own nation. The scholar Jahja 
ben Bitrik, who translated Greek words 
into Arabic for Mamiin, expressly asserts 
that he searched every temple in order to 
bring the mysteries of the philosophers to 
the light. At ‘Ain Schems (this cannot 
be Ba’albek, but must be the Egyptian 
Heliopolis) he took into his counsels a 
dervish of great insight and learning. 

At Memphis stood the temple of Im- 
hotep, to which the Greeks gave the name 
of their own Asklepios (Aésculapius). 
Here was found the medical papyrus pre- 
served in the Berlin Museum, and it is 
stated in the great handbook of Egyptian 
medicine, the Ebers papyrus of one hun- 
dred and ten large pages, now in Leipzig, 
that the collection of prescriptions which 
it contains came from Sais and Heliopolis. 
It was this last town that contained the 
“great halls” which had from mythical 
times been used for clinical purposes by 
a celebrated faculty of medicine. The 
Egyptians were the most famous of all 
physicians in antiquity, and the Greeks 
and Romans under the Ptolemies availed 
themselves of their skill. It is well 
known how highly the younger Pliny es- 
teemed his Egyptian doctor, and how he 
tried to procure for him the rights of Ro- 
man citizenship. In the pseudo-Hippoc- 
ratic writings there are many prescrip- 
tions of such a singular character (as, for 
example, how to know whether a pregnant 
woman will beara son or a daughter, etc.) 
that they must all have been invented in 
one place, and they were known in exactly 
the same form to the ancient Egyptians 
of the thirteenth century B.c. The Ebers 
papyrus contains a particularly interesting 
section devoted to the functions of the 
heart, and from this papyrus, which was 
written, at latest, in the sixteenth century 
B.C., it appears that the priestly physicians 
of the time of the Pharaohs recognized 
the heart as the centre of the circulatory 
system, and referred the beating of the 
Now no one who 
knows that Hippocrates was ignorant of 
these things, and that it was at Alexandria 
that Herophilus of Chalkedon noted the 
rhythm of the pulse in the various dis- 
| eases, and first brought out its connection 


trained Copts who performed the task; | with the heart, can resist the conclusion 
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that Herophilus really learned the fact 
from the priestly physicians of the Nile, 
who had occupied themselves long before 
his time with the physiology of the human 
body. So, too, Erasistratus of Kios fol- 
lowed in the steps of Egyptian masters in 
his investigations into the ramification of 
the nerves. An entire section of the 
Ebers papyrus is dedicated to this matter, 
and a comparison of it with the writings 
of Galen and Dioskorides shows that 
both these men borrowed much from 
Egyptian medicine. Surgery certainly 
owes to Egyptian physicians its doctrine 
of ligaments, and its art of putting them 
on. Our greatest operators make no se- 
cret of the admiration with which they 
are filled at the skilful methods practised 
under the Pharaohs in the wrapping of 
mummies. I have seen embalmed bod- 
ies that were wrapped in linen bandages 
more than four hundred metres long. 
The medical works of the Alexandrians 
did not remain unknown to the Arabs, 
but they studied at the same time the 
writings of the Egyptian physicians. The 
proof of this is found in an anonymous 
Arabic MS. discovered by L. Stern in the 
Library of Cairo. This MS. and espe- 
cially the last thirty chapters of it, which 
were written by a certain Abn Sahl Isa 
ibn Jahja, contain some receipts which 
may be regarded as translations of certain 
prescriptions that appear in the Ebers 
papyrus, and, moreover, the author refers 
constantly to a book of Hermes —z.e. 
Tot, the ancient Egyptian god of science, 
whem the Ebers papyrus describes as the 
“leader of the physicians.” 

The origin of the word chemistry has 
been the subject of much disputation. It 
used to be derived from the Greek chymos 
(fluidity), but great difficulties beset this 
etymology; and it has certainly nothing 
to do with the Arabic word of similar 
sound, chema (secret), for it was already 
in use in the fourth century (Zosimos). 
The only remaining view is that chemistry 
means simply Egyptian science, for Egypt 
was by its own inhabitants in the remotest 
times, and among the Copts down till af- 
ter the foundation of Fostat, called in the 
Memphite dialect, Chem, Chame, and 
Chamé (pronounced chamt). This word 
chamé means in Coptic black, and that 
explains why chemistry was at a later pe- 
riod called the “ black art.” 

If we look over ancient Egypt, we find 
in all the heathen temples laboratories on 
whose walls receipt after receipt was chis- 
elled, and papyri in which drugs are men- 
tioned in various combinations in order 





to be made up as specifics for the cure of 
disease. The weights and measures of 
the substances to be mixed are indicated, 
and these seem often so minute that their 
discrimination must have been impossible 
without the help of fine instruments. One 
of the hieroglyphics referring to the met- 
als has a representation of a crucible. 
The Egyptians were early acquainted with 
the art of gilding, and they made metallic 
dyes and other coloring materials which 
still survive after thousands of years. 
Theophrastus mentions their blue, of 
which many evidences have come down 
tous. Costly paste diamonds were made 
on the Nile, and various metals — copper 
and tin (bronze), gold and silver (the hie- 
roglyphic asem) — were skilfully alloyed. 

Great chemical knowledge is presup- 
posed in the following process, which, 
according to Pliny, the Egyptian dyers 
practised. They first treated the web with 
certain liquids, and then dipped it in a pot 
of boiling dye. When they drew it out 
the stuff was variously colored, though 
only one color had been put into the pot. 
The earliest indications of this science, 
nay, even the legends that treat of its 
origin, point to Egypt. Firmicus Mater- 
nus uses the word chemistry in his astro- 
logical works (336 A.D.), and expresses the 
wish to impart what the divine ancients 
had learned from the sanctuaries of 
Egypt. It is said, though the statement 
is certainly disputable, that after an insur- 
rection of the Egyptians in 296 A.D., Dio- 
cletian caused this book to be destroyed, 
because it described the art of producing 
silver and gold by chemical processes, and 
so gave them the means of raising new 
rebellions. Among the Copts the chemi- 
cal science of their forefathers continued 
to be actively prosecuted. 

Proof of this are not wanting, for there 
is preserved at Leyden a papyrus which 
contains a long series of chemical re- 
ceipts in the Greek language, but in a 
style corresponding so much to that of the 
ancient Egyptian MSS. that this MS. must 
necessarily be considered as a translation 
of receipts dating from the age of the 
Pharaohs. Among them are found re- 
ceipts for assaying, hardening, and color- 
ing gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, etc. 
The Arabs learned what was known to 
the Copts about these things, and when 
they developed it further they produced 
that science which is known among us 


| still as “ chemistry ’ — ze. the Egyptian 


science. Alchemy is nothing else than 
chemy, with the Arabic article @/. 
Algebra is also an. Arabic word, denot- 








ing the science of combining the sepa- 
rated. The Moslems in Cairo zealously 
cultivated it, and after they came to know 
Euclid they became great mathematicians 
on the basis of the writings of Claudius 
Ptolemzus, and also great astronomers 
and geographers. In this province, too, 
they owe to the ancient Egyptians more 
than has hitherto been acknowledged. It 
is by no means accidental that the great- 
est mathematicians of Hellenic antiquity 
were styled pupils of the Egyptians, or 
that it was said of them that they had 
lived on the Nile. Thales (600 B.C.) is 
reported to have measured the height of 
the pyramids by their shadow. Pythag- 
oras lived long in Egypt, and studied 
particularly at Heliopolis. He is said to 
have been master of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and Onuphis and Sonchis are men- 
tioned as his principal teachers. In the 
same city of scholars was trained, under 
Nektaulbos I., Eudemos of Knidos (+357), 
who discovered, among other things, that 
a pyramid was the third part of a prism 
whose base and height were equal. It is 
well known that Euclid wrote his “ Ele- 
ments ” in Alexandria, under the first 
Ptolemy (Soter). The great Erastosthe- 
nes, who was the first to measurea merid- 
ian of the earth, owed his success in 
doing so to the previous investigations 
made in that department by the Egyptians, 
who were already able to give with tolera- 
ble accuracy the distance in a straight 
line from Alexandria to Tyana, In all 
this there is nothing that is new to mathe- 
maticians, but few of them have any 
acquaintance with the records that make 
known to us the state of mathematical 
science among the Egyptians in the be- 
ginning of the second millennium B.c. 
The Rhind papyrus, preserved in the 
British Museum, may be termed a hand- 
book of ancient Egyptian mathematics. 
It was written by a certain Aahmesu, un- 
der one of the last Hykso kings, and 
shows that the science of ancient times 
continued to exist even under the hated 
conquerors. The Heidelberg Egyptolo- 
gist Eisenlohr has published this remark- 
able codex and a translation of it, with 
the assistance of Kantor, the well-known 
authority on the history of mathematics. 
Some of the mistaken renderings of these 
scholars — easily excusable on account of 
the great difficulty of the matter — have 
been pointed out in a most acute and 
stimulating paper by L. Rhodet,* which 


* Fournal Asiatigue, septi¢me serie, tome xviii., 
1881, p. 154 sqq- 
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we recommend to the attention of all 
mathematicians. The Rhind papyrus es- 
tablishes the remarkable fact, that certain 
processes of reckoning used by the writer 
of that very ancient document are iden- 
tical with processes found among the 
Greeks, and, through them, among the 
Arabs and the Western mathematicians 
of the Middle Ages, to whom the writings 
of the Arabs were made known, for the 
most part, by Jewish scholars. When we 
find, for example, the -arithmetical proc- 
ess of the “false stating” to have been 
practised from the time of Aahmesu 
(about 1700 B.C.) down to the sixteenth 
century A.D., that seems remarkable 
enough; but it is more astonishing still to 
find that certain examples of progression 
which extort a smile from us on account 
of the heterogeneous character of their 
arrangement, are contained in the writings 
of Fibonacci (Leonardo von Pisa), about 
the year 1200 A.D., in exactly the same 
form in which they are given by Aahmesu. 
This fact, discovered by Rhodet, is so re- 
markable, so easily understood, and so 
striking to the eye, that it will interest 
even the lay mind. The Egyptian exam- 
ple is stated thus: — 





Scribes . ° ° ° ° 7 
Cats . ° e ° ° 49 
Mice . . . . ° 343 
Measures of corn , ° + 2,041 
Bushels. e e ° - 16,807 

19,607 


That-is, there are 7 scribes, and every 
scribe has 7 cats (49); and every cat 
catches 7 mice (343); and every mouse in 
a given time eats 7 measures of corn 
2,401); and every measure when sown 
produces '7 bushels (16,807). How much 
is the whole? 19,607. 

This example, or a similar one, appears 
to have been the basis of that of Fibo- 
nacci. Nay, as far as concerns the fig- 
ures, it would be identical with it, had not 
the Italian carried the progression a step 
further than the Egyptian has done. Ac- 
cording to Fibonacci, it runs thus: 7 old 
wives go to Rome, and every wife has 7 
mules (49); and every mule carries 7 sacks 
(343), and in every sack are 7 loaves 
2,401). For every loaf there are 7 knives 
(16,807), and every knife has 7 sheaths. 
How much is the whole? 137,258. With- 
out the last step, the result in both cases 
would have been the same.* 


* Before writing these lines I met with a remarkable 
example of the same sort which has all the appearance 
of being a case of progression like the one mentioned 
above, but applied to real circumstances. The follows 
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We cannot go further into these things 
here, but we must mention that the great 
geographer, astronomer, and mathemati- 
cian, Claudius Ptolemzus, who was not 
born, as was formerly believed, in Pelu- 
sium, but in Ptolemais, a town situated on 
the upper Nile, and consequently in the 
heart of Egypt, was well acquainted with 
the science of the priestly scholars of the 
Nile. He seems to have made his ob- 
servations, not at Kanopus, but in the 
Serapeum at Alexandria. The previous 
work of Eudoxos of Knidos, who, accord- 
ing to authentic evidence, had attended 
the college at Heliopolis from 366 to 
364 B.c.; of Eratosthenes, of the great 
Hipparchus, of Marinus of Tyre, and 
others, all lay to his hand. He knew the 
maps of the Milesian Anaximander, of 
Hekataeus and Aristagoras, who were 
well acquainted with Egypt, and he must 
have been able to take a much wider 
sweep than the Egyptian priests. His 
knowledve of peoples and countries was 
certainly not derived from them, but from 
the commercial connections of the Alex- 
andrians. But still he found among his 
own countrymen much that could be made 
use of, and when the Arabian geographer 
Mas‘udi asserts that there were maps in 
the geographies of Ptolemzus and Mari- 
nus of Tyre, which were painted with 
colors, the statement seems to be con- 
firmed by the scanty traces of ancient 
Egyptian cartography that have come 
down to us, for these present the moun- 
tainous country, in which the gold-mines 
of the Pharaohs were sjtuated, in lines of 
very clumsy drawing, but with variegated 
coloring. The colored maps which Ma- 
min, who studied with great zeal at the 
college at Fostat (¢833), published with 
his geography, are said to have excelled 
those of Ptolemzus himself. 

It is known that the great syntaxis of 
Ptolemzus, under its Arabic name of AI- 
magest (ueyicrn —z.e., the greatest), and 
the tables of the same scholar, were early 
translated into Arabic, and were not 
known in Europe except by means of this 
version’ before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Then for the first time 
did the geography of the great Egyptian, 


ing legend is associated with the ancient Berseba (Well 
of the Seven) where Abraham dug the well and gave 
Abimelech 7 trees as a pledge of the alliance concluded 
with him: ** Here the Beni Murr dwelt at 7 wells, and 
every well had 7 mouths, and every mouth 7 troughs, 
and out of every trough drank 7 horses.’? Shylock 
says:— 
“Tf every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 
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and the not very successful maps of Aga- 
thodzmon, become accessible to the West 
in their original Greek form. Thanks 
to their works, the Arabs were from that 
century onwards far in advance of all 
other peoples in mathematical geography. 
They knew already that the earth was a 
ball and moved in space, though they still 
erroneously looked on it as the centre of 
the universe. Abulfida says, for exam- 
ple, that if two persons travelled round 
the earth, the one going in an easterly 
and the other in a westerly direction, and 
if they met again at the spot from which 
they had started, the one would be a day 
before and the other a day behind the 
time of the ordinary calendar. Nowcom- 
pare with this the fact mentioned by the 
too early deceased Peschel, that when the 
first ship, the “ Victoria,” made in 1522 
the voyage round the world, and found a 
day wanting in the ship’s reckoning, the 
best heads despaired of discovering a 
solution for this simple circumstance. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
state of astronomical science among the 
ancient Egyptians is so limited, that it 
would be rash to try to pick out from the 
writings of Ptolemzus all that he owed 
to the learning of his countrymen. This, 
however, can be easily perceived, that he 
went beyond them in all fields. Unless 
we are to assume that his tables have 
been incompletely preserved, his list of 
kings shows that he intentionally omitted 
much that he might in his time have found 
in the archives of the temples on the 
Nile; for while he enumerates twenty 
Babylonian kings, ten Persian, and thir- 
teen of the house of the Ptolemies, as 
well as the Roman emperors after Augus- 
tus, he gives no list whatever of the Pha- 
raohs. His doctrine of the eccentricity 
and epicycles of the planets, which passed 
current down to a late period in the Mid- 
dle Ages, connects itself with the previ- 
ous labors of Apollonius of Perga and 
the great Hipparchus, and is consequently 
associated only indirectly at the best with 
Egyptian ideas. On the other hand, we 
may affirm that Eudoxos’s theory of the 
spheres is connected with Egyptian ideas, 
because he was educated in the school of 
the priests at Heliopolis, and because 
the astronomers of the Nile had long be- 
fore his time reduced the apparently arbi- 
trary courses of the planets to the form 
of acircle in a way similar to his concep- 
tion. Aristotle speaks of very ancient 
observations of the planets by the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians; and Seneca says 
expressly that it was Eudoxos that first 








brought the knowledge of the planetary 
motions from Egypt to Greece. Accord- 
ing to this same Eudoxos, every planet 
had to move through a number of spheres, 
or transparent ball shells, all concentric, 
but moving in different directions. He 
believed there were twenty-six of these 
in all. This number was subsequently 
increased by Aristotle to fifty-five. “We 
read,” says a great modern scholar, “of 
the geometrical phantasy of the ancients, 
which looked on space as being filled with 
fifty-five transparent balls turning on dif- 
ferent axes in different ways and in dif- 
ferent periods, but they left unsolved the 
problem of connecting these apparently 
irregular movements together under a 
single law.” 

If we look into their extant writings, 
we find that they thought the universe to 
be occupied by seventy-five spheres. 
These are frequently mentioned, and their 
importance indicated in passages of the 
so-called Lekennu texts on the kings’ 
graves of Bibau-el-Mulik, which have 
been published and excellently comment- 
ed on by the Geneva Egyptologist, Na- 
ville. They were termed Ker?’, and distin- 
guished either by the general sign for 
abode or dwelling, or by the circle O. 
The seventy-five forms of divinity (here 
termed Ra) have their dwelling-place in 
them and fill them full. The spirit of the 
Highest occupies them, proceeds from 
them, and lives in them in blessed peace. 
They can hardly be anything else than 
the ball-shells of Eudoxos. They must 
be thought of as flying clouds clear as 
crystal. In the mythological astronomi- 
cal representations, found on the ceiling 
of halls sacred to the gods, deity, enter- 
ing the sensible world as a star, moves in 
a golden boat on their surface. Accord- 
ing to pantheistic conceptions, Ra is he 
in whom all the spheres are united, who 
comprehends them all in himself, and fills 
them with his being. In this connection 
Naville recalls the saying of Damascius, 
‘* The whole kosmos is the kosmical God, 
for he embraces all kosmical spheres in 
himself.” The learned Syrer states ex- 
pressly that this saying was derived from 
ancient traditions, and by that he means 
those of the Egyptians, for we know that 
he owes the best part of his own knowl- 
edge to Theon of Alexandria, and Ammo- 
nius the Egyptian. 

Some texts of old date appear to indi- 
cate that astronomers under the Pharaohs 
already possessed a knowledge of the 
motion of the earth, and the Norwegian 
Lieblein has carefully collected all the 
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information bearing on that matter; but 
for many reasons we cannot consider the 
remarkable facts he adduces as results 
of astronomical observation. The astro- 
nomical writings and tables of the ancient 
horoscopists are lost, but we gather that 
they contained surprisingly extensive 
knowledge, for Diodorus states that the 
Egyptian astronomers knew how to calcu- 
late the eclipses of the sun and moon with 
unerring accuracy, and according to Diog- 
enes Laértius, there were observed, from 
the earliest times down to Alexander the 
Great, three hundred and _ seventy-five 
eclipses of the sun and eight hundred and 
fifty-two of the moon. The Egyptians 
were acquainted, as Lepsius most ably 
proves, with the fixed stars. According 
to their view, the earth sat in the centre 
of the universe, and all the stars journeyed 
round her. 

Space does not permit us to go into the 
other branches of knowledge cultivated 
by the Arabs. Their philosophy, as is 
known, was entirely dependent on Aris- 
totle, whose works, like those of Ptolemz- 
us, were brought to the West in the 
Middle Ages, in part by means of Arabic 
translations. We know so little of the 
philology of the Egyptians that we must 
forbear trying to find in the philological 
works of the Arabs what they have bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians. What is best 
in the Greek philosophers was arrived at 
by themselves independently, but. still 
much might be added to Teichmuller’s 
able account of the Egyptian teaching in 
Hekataeus. In the writings of the Neo- 
Platonists, we have ourselves come across 
many things unconditionally Egyptian. 
In Arabic tracts also, like that of Hermes 
on the human soul, there are many re- 
markable resemblances to ideas which we 
find in earlier times expressed by Egyp- 
tian priests. The religion of the Mussul- 
mans came to Egypt ready-made and 
complete along with its confessors. The 
Koran has been much, thoroughly, and 
more or less ably and profoundly com- 
mented on in that country, but, naturally, 
always in a purely Arabian sense. But 
in Cairo many outward things, especially 
the forms taken by beneficence and the 
funeral rites, connect themselves with 
customs and usages that grew on ancient 
Egyptian soil, and were rooted in Moslem 
life through the instrumentality of the 
Copts. One of these customs was that of 
attaching schools as pious foundations to 
temples. In the earliest times we find all 
seminaries of science of which hieratic 
| manuscripts make mention, closely asso- 
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ciated with the temples of the gods. The 
most important of these institutions flour- 
ished on the territory of the Necropolis of 
Thebes, and belonged, together with the 
famous library which bore the inscription 
“Hospital of the Soul,” to the Memno- 
mium of Ramses II. But in the resi- 
dential part of Thebes also, scholastic 
institutions were maintained in connection 
with the greatest sanctuary of the king- 
dom. The pupils educated at them meet 
us often under the name of scholars of 
the town of Ammon, and it is now estab- 
lished that the colleges of Heliopolis and 
Sais were connected with the temples of 
those towns. Every sanctuary had landed 
property, and was put into an excellent 
position by the endowments provided by 
Pharaoh and private benefactors, and 
often by claims to pious services. The 
real and movable estate of the temples 
and schools was largely increased, espe 
cially by the lavish generosity of Ramses 
the Third, and it may be compared 
throughout with the axkdf (sing. wak/), 
the foundations in which Cairo is pecul- 
iarly rich, but which have been subject to 
State supervision since Mohammed ‘Ali. 
Of course it is difficult to determine in 
what form the heathen custom preserved 
itself in passing through the Christian 
period into the Moslem. It is usual, in 
the transition of a people from one reli- 
gion to another, for important institutions 
of the old doctrine to be completely abol- 
ished, while matters of unessential detail 
are often willingly retained and live long 
in oral tradition as popular superstitions. 

In this way the worship of cats, which 
were held high and holy among the ancient 
Egyptians, has survived to the present 
day, though in an ever feebler and feebler 
form. The kadi was obliged, not very long 
ago, to feed homeless mouse-catchers for 
the most part at his own cost, and even to- 
day meat is laid out for them every after- 
noon in a particular courtyard to which 
they flock. The great sultan Bebars be- 
queathed a garden in the north of Cairo 
for the entertainment of the cats of the 
town. The German pilgrim Arnold von 
Harff saw a soldier sitting in the sun- 
shine, and observed that he allowed him- 
self to be painfully roasted and blinded 
rather than go back into the shade, be- 
cause he could not bring it into his heart 
to disturb the sleep of a cat that lay in 
his bosom. 


It is especially remarkable, however, to | 





Egyptian Arabs, the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
onl caine’ inittothisday. Pilgrimages 
to particular sanctuaries were already cus- 
tomary in the age of the Pharaohs. bu- 
bastis, in the Delta, is mentioned as the 
shrine of the most important of these. 
At that place was situated the principal 
sanctuary of the goddess Sechet, the 
daughter of the sun-god Pia, who was rep- 
resented by a cat’s head, as the Queen of 
Love, from whom passion, lust, and festa] 
intoxication flowed into the hearts of the 
pious. Men and women from all Egypt 
streamed in wild licentiousness to her 
temple. Seven hundred thousand men, 
we are told by Herodotus, went to Bu- 
bastis every year and brought dead cats 
there for burial; and this statement has 
been completely authenticated, for a short 
time ago a cat graveyard, containing in- 
numerable bones of this sacred animal, 
was discovered in the heap of ruins which 
rises from the plain of Zakazik, and now 
constitutes the only remains of the fa- 
mous pilgrimage city of Bubastis. As 
seven hundred thousand of the faithful 
went to Bubastis under the Pharaohs, 
so in the present day seventy thousand 
Moslems are obliged to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. If this number is not 
complete, then Heaven makes up the dif- 
erence by sending angels. The caravan 
begins with the mahmal of Cairo, and 
what comes next in the long procession 
immediately after the camel-schéch, who 
every year makes the pilgrimage, half- 
naked, and with streaming hair? It is 
the father of cats, or schéch of cats, who 
carries with him, in baskets hanging on 
either side of his saddle, as many cats as 
he can accommodate before and behind 
him. 

In earlier times the caravan was accom- 
panied by a mother of cats, instead of a 
father of cats, but the wife has been sup- 
planted by the husband in consequence 
of the small part which women take in 
the pilgrimage. Islam has, indeed, gener- 
ally deprived women of the privileged 
position which was granted them in an- 
cient Egypt. A pilgrimage similar to that 
of Bubastis is at present celebrated at 
Tanta. It is attached to the tomb and 
commemoration festival of the saint Sejjid 
Ahmed-el-Bedawi. Popular festivals, on 
as great a scale as those of the time of 
the Pharaohs, are associated with the reli- 
gious celebration, and we have ourselves 
seen whole boatfuls of women of ill-fame 


find this survival of ancient Egyptian ani- | going to the fair of Tanta, who, as soon 
mal-worship introduced into one of the|as they met another boat, uttered those 
most important religious functions of the | singular, shrill screams with which under 








emotional excitement, whether gay or sad, 
they rendtheear. These women conduct 
themselves in general not much more 
decently than their predecessors at the 
pilgrimage to Bubastis. 

In the graveyard of Cairo the Egyptian 
archeologist will find many traces of pre- 
Christian times. The Greeks burnt the 
dead ; the Christians disliked mummifying 
them; for example, one of the most an- 
cient saints of the Coptic Church desired 
to see his body saved from that process ; 
and so the art of the Colchytes, Para- 
shistes, and Taricheutes became lost; but 
just as Memphis and Thebes had their 
necropolis, so Cairo has its city of the 
dead. Of course this is situated in the 
east of the town, and not, according to 
ancient Egyptian usage, in the west. 
This circumstance is partly due to the 
nature of the locality, and partly to the 
altered estimate set upon the various 
quarters of the heavens, for the Moslems 
have quite different ideas on this point 
from the ancient Egyptians. The latter 
gave the first rank to the south, the home 
of the Nile, on which the weal and woe 
of their country depended; and since they 
likened the fate of the soul to the course 
of the sun, and thought the boat of day 
received the immortal part of man in or- 
der to disappear with it at night in the 
under world, the necropolis was naturally 
placed in the west of the town. So too 
the sarcophagus chambers in the pyra- 
mids were placed in the west, because 
Osiris lived inthe west. Tothe Moslems 
on the Nile, on the other hand, the east is 
the most honorable quarter. To the east 
the face is always turned in dying, for in 
the east lies the holiest of holy places, 
Mecca with its Ka‘aba. Besides, the 
Arabs formed an intelligent economical 
estimate of the nature of the country 
conquered by them, to which Arrian refers 
in the first verse of a series of distichs 
which he caused to be engraved on the 
Great Sphinx :— 


God founded here this far-shining work of art 
That carefully guards the field’s wheat-pro- 
ducing plain, 


The habitations of the dead were placed 
in the desert in order not to diminish the 
cultivable land of the living, and, as is 
also weil established, in order to protect 
the corpse from the overflow of the river. 
The mummies would have been injured 
by the water, and experience may have 
taught the priestly physicians that nox- 
ious exhalations rise from flooded grave- 
yards after the abatement of the flood. 
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So the Karafe, as the Cairenes term their 
necropolis, lies in the east and south- 
east of the town, and on desert ground. 
Hither every Friday come the Moslem 
citizens before sunrise, pronounce a sare 
from the Koran over the grave of their 
dead, and distribute dates, bread, and the 
like, to the poor. Then the de/ade and 
durabuke (violins and kettledrums) are 
played, and the visit to the graveyard be- 
comes a feast. The ancient Egyptians 
conducted themselves in exactly the same 
way. 

On stated days the survivors visited 
the tombs of their departed friends, sac- 
rificed, banqueted, played the harp, and 
sang, and invited their acquaintances to 
entertainments at home. At the grave of 
Neferhotep in Thebes (sixteenth century 
B.C.) may be seen, cut in the stone, the song 
of the harper who was appointed to play at 
such festivities, and this song shows how 
a certain fresh delight in life mingled with 
the feelings about death that were preva- 
lent among the ancient Egyptians, who 
celebrated their festivals more boister- 
ously than most other peoples. One is 
reminded of the Anacreontic verse : ‘“* The 
present day is here for the heart to enjoy ; 
who knows what the next may bring?” or 
of the Horatian “ Carpe diem,” and the 
whole ode on Leuconoé, when one hears 
the harper singing at the tomb of Nefer- 
hotep in celebration of the festival of the 
Prophet: “ Bring me sweet-scented oint- 
ment, and balsam, and twine with garlands 
of flowers the breast and arms of thy 
much-loved sister, who attaches herself 
affectionately to thee. We will sing songs, 
we will strike the harp before thy face. 
Lay aside all care, and think only of joy 
till the day of our departure draws near. 
Then shall we arrive and find peace in 
the kingdom where silence reigns.” Is it 
accidental that the singers who accom- 
pany the corpse of deceased Mussulmans 
are often blind, like the musicians who 
officiated in the funeral rites of ancient 
Egypt? And who knows the ancient 
Egyptian representations of the women 
who made the lamentations for the dead 
—who has read what Herodotus has 
written about the Egyptian mourning 
women — without being reminded ofit all 
when he sees the women of modern Cairo 
who attend a funeral smear their breast 
and brow with mud, raise their arms, and 
strike their head with their hands? When 
we meet such a funeral procession, we 
may well believe that our “to-day” is 
united without interruption with the days 
of Neferhotep. The mourning women at 
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the funeral of deceased Cairenes appear 
to be the direct successors of those whom 
we see On innumerable sculptures, strik- 
ing their forehead with loud lamentations. 
To what Arabic song must we refer the 
Linos-song, which Herodotus heard 
among the Greeks, Phoenicians, and in 
Cyprus, and which is said to have been 
called Mancros on the Nile? Perhaps 
the melody often sung, beginning “* Das 
ja lelli,” may be taken for it. 

As inthe celebrations of mourning so 
in those of joy, ancient and modern are 
mingled. One of the most licentious fig- 
ures in the popular festivals of Cairo car- 
ries an emblem which was of much im- 
portance in many a celebration in the time 
of the Pharaohs, and works with it in 
mad play. It owes its name to Saladin’s 
vizier Karakusch. The snake-charmers 
whom one meets in the open streets and 
at ail popular festivities, form a family in 
which the secret of taming poisonous ad- 
ders, of driving them out of the course, of 
making them dance, etc., has been handed 
down from father to son for thousands of 
years. Every child knows of the tricks 
which the magicians of Pharaoh played 
before Moses; but we possess also a satir- 
ical papyrus of the time of Ramses IIL, 
on which we see in front of the “ Sublime 
Porte,” the palace of the king, a ram and 
an ass playing lute and harp, and a croc- 
odile practising magic on asnake. Re- 
ceipts for driving noxious animals froma 
house are found in the Ebers papyrus. 
Lane asserts that the modern snake- 
charmers carry about with them only 
snakes from which they have previously 
extracted the fangs. 

The same scholar tells of an institution 
which existed in Cairo not long since, and 
in which, as we know from the best 
sources, many still living Cairenes took 
part. All the guilds and trades of the 
town had their president or schécho, and 
even the common thieves recognized such 
an officer over them. People often went 
to him to recover stolen goods and bring 
the thieves to justice, and they commonly 
succeeded with his help. Compare with 
that the following passage which we 
borrow verbatim from * Diodorus of 
Sicily :” — 

It was ordained that those who practised the 
avocation of thief should inscribe their names 
with the president of the thieves. If they had 
Stolen anything, they had at once to confess 
what they had done and show him their booty. 
The robbed person was then required to send 
to this president of thieves a written statement 
of all the things he had missed, and mention 


| place, day and hour of their disappearance. 


| In this way everything was easily found, and 
| the robbed person received his lost property 
on paying a fourth of it. As it was impossible 
to prevent theft entirely, the lawgiver thus in- 
vented a means of getting back what was stolen 
in return for a certain redemption money, 
which was willingly paid. 


How remarkable is the long duration of 
this apparently absurd custom! 

Unquestionably ancient Egyptian is 
also a part of the calendar which is stili 
in use among the Cairenes to-day. From 
the variable nature of the Moslem lunar 
year, the periodical feasts fall at different 
times in different years, and it is natural 
that the present Egyptians should prefer 
using the Coptic calendar to their own, in 
the case of feasts that depend on regu- 
larly recurring natural events, because 
the Coptic calendar is founded on the an- 
cient Egyptian solar year, which was also 
made the basis of our own calendar by 
Julius Cesar. Many religious and super- 
stitious usages of the Mussulmans con- 
nect themselves with the Christian feast- 
days in the Coptic calendar. For exam- 
ple, the forty-nine days of the chamsin, or 
hot S. W. wind, are placed in the period 
between the third day of the Coptic 
Easter feast and Whitsunday. Again, 
the commencement of the rising of the 
Nile is fixed, not according to the Mos- 
lem calendar, but according to the Coptic, 
and many an ancient Egyptian survival 
continues in the celebration of this natu- 
ralevent. Stern has shown in his paper 
on the Nile-stele of Gebel Silsile, that the 
two Nile feasts instituted by Ramses II. 
are to be regarded as the predecessors of 
those which are celebrated in the metrop- 
olis of Egypt to-day. The one is the 
Night of the Drop, which always falls 
on the rth Bauneh (17th June), when the 
Nile is at its lowest; the other, the Cut- 
ting of the Dam, is fixed according to 
the state of the water. They are two 
months apart, just like the festivals men- 
tioned on the Nile-stele of the age of the 
Pharaohs. We learn from the classical 
writers (Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny) that 
|the amount of taxation was determined 
every year after the abatement of the 
overflow, and that for a fruitful year it 
was counted necessary that the water 
| should have reached a height of fourteen 
| to sixteen ells. Who does not know of 
the “Father Nile” in the Vatican sur- 
| rounded by sixteen genie children as al- 
| legorical incorporations of these sixteen 
ells? The desired height of the water 
|here mentioned was, as Aristides ex- 











pressly states, indicated by the Nile-gauge 
at Memphis, and we know that this gauge 
was transferred from the left bank of the 
Nile to the right, or more precisely to the 
island Roda, opposite Fostat, and that it 
has retained its importance for the whole 
country to this day. We have treated in 
another place of the cutting of the dam 
and the feast connected therewith. Here 
we shall only add that some primitive 
usages are still associated with it. One 
of the chief of these is the preparation of 
a cone of earth, cailed El-Arus — “2., the 
bride, which is so placed on the dam that 
the rising flood must wash it away from 
eight to fourteen days before it reaches 
its height. The circumstance that a little 
corn is put on the top of it shows that it 
had originally the significance of an offer- 
ing. And, in fact, its recurrence appears 
to stand in close connection with the an- 
cient custom of throwing an offering into 
the Nile shortly before the commence- 
ment of its rising. This was practised in 
heathen times at Memphis, for Pliny men- 
tions that at the Nile feast called Neilsa, 
a gold or silver dish was thrown by the 
priest into the so-called source of the Nile 
at Memphis. 

The following story which Ibn Ajas has 
preserved, is well known. Shortly after 
the foundation of Fostat by ‘Amr, the 
Nile refused to rise, and the Copts wished 
to throw into the water a maiden, the 
usual offering cast annually into the arms 
of the river, for they thought the Nile 
would not rise unless it received this its 
customary tribute. When the flood still 
delayed coming, the commander went to 
the caliph, and informed him of the 
circumstance. The messenger returned, 
bringing a letter from Omar, which ‘Amr 
was directed to cast into the river. This 
was done, and on the very next night the 
water rose to the necessary level of six- 
teen ells. The caliph’s letter contained 
the following words: “To the blessed 
Nile of Egypt. If thou hast hitherto 
flowed only according to thine own pleas- 
ure, then suspend thy rising; but if thou 
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human sacrifices were actually practised 
among the heathen Egyptians, we feel 
ourselves compelled to infer some trans- 
position or distortion in the narrative of 
Ibn Ajas. The overflow of the Nile was 
naturally not less impatiently waited for 
in the time of the Pharaohs than in the 
seventh century A.D. and in our own day, 
and from the character of the ancient 
Egyptian cultus we must assume that 
shortly before the commencement of the 
rising of the Nile great processions took 
place, and many kinds of offerings were 
made. These must have been addressed 
to the Nile-god Hapi, and to Osiris. The 
latter was considered the great aboriginal 
power that ruled all things and awakened 
all fresh life, working and producing every- 
thing in the under world, and by conse- 
quence also in the Nile, moving through 
the abode of the dead, and raising his own 
to new life. In pantheistic texts Osiris 
is called the Nile, and just as he brings 
light out of darkness, and animates the 
dead to fresh exertions, and withered veg- 
etation to new bloom, so also he makes 
the river of Egypt to rise in its season. 
These ideas are contained likewise in 
the Christian teaching of the Copts; but 
since the Copts could not look on a 
heathen deity as anything but a demon, 
they transferred his divine energy, which 
was displayed most actively in the regu- 
larly recurring rise of the river, to their 
own holy Orion. Ina Christian Egyptian 
papyrus, written in Greek hexameters, 
and belonging apparently to the fifth or 
sixth century A.D., the following passage 
occurs in an exorcism: “Come to me, 
holy Orion, thou who resteth in the north, 
thou who movest the flood of the Nile 
and minglest it with the sea.” This 
formula is very like heathen Egyptian 
ones of the same kind, and it may be here 
mentioned that in texts belonging to the 
period of the Pharaohs Osiris is addressed 
as the constellation of Orion. A dis- 
guised Osiris-worship had thus certainly 
continued among the Copts up till the 
Mussulman invasion, and when we hear 


obeyest the commands of the Most High | of the offerings of many sorts which the 
God, then we pray him to increase thy | ancient Egyptians threw into the Nile 
flood.” This story is certainly founded | (e.g., the dish already mentioned), we may 
on fact, for in the days of the trustworthy | safely assume that the Copts had not yet 
Makrissi (¢1442) the Christian part of the | renounced this custom of their ancestors 


population of Cairo still threw a casket | when ‘Amr built Fostat. 


containing the finger of a saint into the 
Nile, in order to move it to a favorable 


| 


We cannot, in- 
deed, attribute to them the offering of a 
real maiden, a virgin of flesh and blood, 


rise. But when we remember that those | but when we find in Porphyry a statement 
who are said shortly after the foundation | of Manetho to the effect that the Egyp- 
of Fostat to have pressed for the offering | tians had in earlier times sacrificed men 
of a virgin were Christians, and that|in great numbers, and that Amasis had 
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abolished this horrible custom and sub- 
stituted wax figures for the men, we may 
perhaps discover in this some clue to the 
solution of the enigma. What the Copts 
proposed must have been to throw into 
the river the wax statue of a maiden with 
certain ceremonies, but ‘Amr thought he 
could not tolerate this, because as a mo- 
notheistic Arab, the foe of images, he did 
not wish to owe anything to an idol. 
Perhaps the bride which the Arabs at the 
present day make out of the Nile mud 
may be considered the successor of the 
wax figure. This guess wins some sup- 
port from the accounts found in the hiero- 
glyphic texts of the ceremonies practised 
at the Nile feasts. According to these 
texts the image of Hathor, whose fair 
bosom was uncovered on a certain day 
before the worshippers, was carried at 
the time of the Nile rising in a solemn 
procession to Edfu in order to visit her 
son Hor Hud there. At this peculiar 
season the goddess Neith is said, accord- 
ing to the Feast Calendar of Esne (on 13 
Epiphi), to bear her son anew. Her head 
is seen as she lies bearing him, stretched 
in the water. 

The image of a goddess (Neith) thus 
appears actually to have been placed in 
the river during the rising. Most of the 
statements in these texts relate to cere- 
monies observed with the images of dei- 
ties. Perhaps the custom practised by 
Christians in the time of ‘Amr is con- 
nected with this usage; perhaps we must 
see in it another ceremony connected with 
the worship of Osiris, into which we can- 
not enter further here.* 

A tear of Ifas, when her heart was 
breaking with anxiety for the return of 
her husband, fell, according to the belief 
of heathen times, into the river and made 
it swell, and then, after Horus had con- 
quered Set (the dry), it brought back the 
husband (Qsiris-Nile) to the mourning 
wife (the earth longing for fertilization); 
but this tear the Arabs have converted 
into the “divine drop,” which, as they 
think, causes the rising of the Nile. 


* In the nineteenth Upper Egyptian province, that 
of the Oxyrynchites of the Greeks, whose sacred ani- 
mal, the first Oxvrynchos, was closely connected with 
the worship of Osiris, Horus is said, after he overthrew 
Set, the enemy of his father Osiris, to have cut off his 





leg and given it to the priests of the merchet, or (ac- | 


cording to Demichen’s explanation of the word) ob- 
servatory of the Nile rising. Now, an animal’s leg is 
said to have been thrown into the river by these priests 
as an offering, but that circumstance is susceptible of 


another explanation than that just suggested. This | 
animai’s Jeg is called alodsch or arodsch, and it is pos | 
sible to take this word of Ibn Ajas forthe Arabic hariis, | 


and in that case the offering of a leg is a commutation 


The inquirer in Cairo thus finds the old 
in the new everywhere, in art, in science, 
in civil and public life. The physical law 
of the conservation of matter is true also 
of the acquisitions of the mind. They 
seem to disappear, vanish, and go to noth- 
ing, but they are only forgotten, and in 
reality transmute themselves into new 
and no longer recognizable forms, or dis- 
appear perhaps temporarily under dust or 
behind clouds. But they still live and 
work on, and it is one of the greatest joys 
of the investigator to seek and recognize 
them under rubbish heaps or in thick 
wrappings. What an enjoyment it is to 
search through Cairo for the remains of 
antiquity! May those to whom it is to- 
day given to guide the destinies of the 
Nile valley, not forget that with every 
monument of ancient Egypt they destroy, 
they destroy a part of her greatness. 
History eschews wreaths, but flourishes 
the whip, and she has engraved on her 
tables in much deeper letters the destruc- 
tive work of the Vandals than all their 
brave and glorious deeds. 





From Temple Bar. 
KATTY THE FLASH. 


“Do I see life? is it? Well,” hesi- 
tatingly, “I might say I do. Yes. A 
good few sorts and conditions of people 
come under my ken here.” 

“It must be awfully interesting, Mrs. 
Smith, to one who has an eye for charac- 
ter as you have.” 

“ Character!” echoed the prison ma- 
tron. “In one sense of that word it isa 
microscope — bless your soul—and not 
an eye | shall have. It’s very little of 
that sort of character is to be found in 
the Grange. Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, 
me,” she sighed, pulling a huge grey 
stocking out of her pocket, “I fairly tell 
you I am never but pulled between laugh- 
ing and crying with them.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Smith, the ma- 
tron of prison, which is situated on 
the north side of Dublin, a tall, handsome 
woman between forty and fifty years of 





}age. The habit of command was distinctly 


to be read in her comely, benevolent face, 
and her large, gray eyes expressed in al- 
most equal proportions a keen sense of 
humor and a quick sympathy. ‘The fine, 
classic shape of her head with its masses 
of grizzled hair was not altogether con- 
cealed by her cap; and a close-fitting 


for the offering of a bride or a young maiden (haris). | black dress, with snowy collar and cuffs, 








gave her a quasi-clerical look. The eyes 
were perfectly wonderful : one would pick 
out Mrs. Smith’s face among thousands 
for the eyes alone, and the extraordinary 
power with which they seemed to be en- 
dowed. She had been matron for a long 
time of the —— prison, and was devoted 
to her work. It was currently said and 
believed that she had a special gift in the 
way of subduing and managing the most 
violent and abandoned of the Aadituds of 
the Grange, as the prison was nicknamed 
by them. That she had a deep and thor- 
ough knowledge of human nature, amount- 
ing almost to divination, was universally 
conceded. She was a widow and child- 
less, and had held her present position for 
upwards of eighteen years, from choice 
rather than necessity, as she possessed a 
small competence of her own. 

“ They are extremely witty and amus- 
ing, I know,” remarked the visitor. “I 
very often read the police reports.” 

“ The police reports!” said Mrs. Smith, 
raising her large eyes from the knitting- 
needles which her skilled fingers were 
making to click rapidly. “Ah, my dear! 
They are nothing in comparison with the 
people themselves! What reporter could 
describe their faces, and the humors of 
them? I would not give a half-hour of 
them, as I see and hear them in this place, 
fora barrowful of reports. Tell me, did 
I see you since young Katty died? It’sa 
couple of months since.” 

“No, you did not. I never heard of 
young Katty. What about her, Mrs. 
Smith?” 

“] wonder if I have time to tell you 
before the suppers ?” questioned the ma- 
tron, glancing at the clock on her sitting- 
room chimneypiece. “Oh, yes, plenty. 
Well, let me see, it was either in the end 
of March or the early days of April that 
one Monday I was down as usual to the 
front to meet Black Maria, as they call 
the prison van. I was speculating to my- 
self how many old acquaintances it would 
bring in. They are what I like best, are 
old friends, especially when they arrive by | 
way of the Black Maria. I am not at all | 
fond of seeing fresh faces, least of all | 
young ones, coming here by that convey- 
ance.” 

**] suppose you do meet the same peo- 
ple over and over again?” 
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| om were old acquaintances — for that 
| matter, the two Katties were sent in for 
| their hundred and fiftieth time — you may 
| imagine we weren’t very shy with one an- 


|other. You may well wonder. Old Katty 
; and young Katty — for they were mother 
‘and daughter, and it would have been 


hard to tell which of them was the biggest 
‘drunkard or had the worst tongue — were 
up for the hundredth and fiftieth time for 
the same offence.” 

“ What was that, pray?” 

“Drunk and disorderly, profane lan- 
guage, and beating the police,” answered 
the matron, quoting the charge sheet. 
“It’s generally all of it, sometimes only 
drunk and disorderly; but they hardly 
ever ‘go quietly.’ The young one! let 
me see. The doctor said, the day she 
died, she was not above four-and-twenty ; 
every bit as bad as the mother, regular 
Dublin ones! born in the Coombe, and I 
am told, though I can’t say it’s true, that 
neither of them ever crossed the River 
Liffey in her life. I don’t think you could 
find people like them anywhere else in 
the world. They live, wet or fine, from 
morning to night in the streets, crouch in 
some archway or entry; or maybe ina 
night refuge at night — according to the 
season of the year. Perhaps a friend 
gives them shelter in a room —that is to 
say, their own length on the floor.” 

“ But food! They earn nothing, how 
do they eat?” 

“Oh! they do—you mistake — these 
are basket-women, and perfectly respecta- 
ble women too. Don’t mistake me for a 
moment, they are women of good charac- 
ter. They hawk oranges or anything that 
chances to be in season, and that gives 
them an excuse for stopping people in the 
street or knocking at hall doors. They 
live in reality by black-mail. They terrify 
the servants by their awful language and 
threats of violence —and as they are no- 
toriously witty, plenty of people toss 
them coppers for their smart answers. A 
witty tongue is a fortune in this country. 
People will forgive anything for a well- 
turned answer. Then—to go back to 
the two Katties — food was of small con- 
sequence to them. Drink was what they 
lived on — whiskey and porter were the 
staple of their diet. Andon this occasion 
that I speak of, it was, as | told you, 





“Just wait till I tell you. It was the 


the hundred and fiftieth time they were 


bitterest east wind blowing I ever felt in| convicted. Well, there they were, after 
my life, and the miserable dozen of | being locked up since Saturday night — 
cold and shivering and sober, but as gay 
as larks notwithstanding. Young Katty 
was coughing frightfully, worse than ever 


wretches that got out of the van seemed | 
to be pierced to their very hearts with it. | 
And when I tell you that every one of | 
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I heard her before. She could hardly 
speak for it. Poor thing! The mother 
had a basket with a bunch of dead rhu- 
barb in it, and some other thing, water- 
cress, I think, but one could hardly tell 
what, it was so withered. She dashed up 
to me the moment she saw me. 

“* Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, rale glad I am to 
see ye so well’—with a grin as if she 
were delighted. 

“*That’s more than I am to see you, 
Katty,’ replied I very stiffly. I never 
could endure that old woman. ‘ Your 
daughter’s cough is very bad, I see.’ 

“*Ay, isn’t she wretched, ma’am? 
Hor’ble, so it is.’ Then without ever 
changing her tone of voice, ‘Mrs. Smit, 
ma’am, buy the taste o’ rhuba’b fro’ 
me, ma’am, will you, ma’am? An’ luck at 
here, ma’am : she ’— indicating her daugh- 
ter by a backward twist of her head — 
*hasn’t two rags on her, ma’am ; throw her 
an owld skirt or a pedecoat-against we be 
goin’ out this day four weeks, ma’am. 
D’ye hear that,’ she yelled all of a sud- 
den to the gateman, ‘bloody bones wid 
the kays there, this day four weeks I’ll be 
shut ov you.’ 

“*Whist, ye owld carrion, shut yer head 
this minit!” Young Katty said this cough- | 
ing between nearly every word. 

“* Buy the bit o’ watergrass, too, Mrs. 
Smit, ma’am,’ went on the incorrigible 
old woman, not taking the slightest no- 
tice of her daughter’s correction, ‘there’s 
a lady, do. Ill lave it to y’all now for 
eightpence, an’ that will just set me up 
again wid a few thrifles, an’ I goin’ out, 
eh, ma’am ?’ 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘give me your basket, 
Katty. You shall have the eightpence. 
I dare say I'll be able to find some old 
clothes for your daughter, though indeed 
you can’t pretend that withered rhubarb 
is of any use. I may have something 
ready in my own garden by the time you 
go out that I can give you.’ 

“*Thank ye, ma’am. Gobless you!’ 
said the old woman, and then she turned 
to that decent woman Mary Dowd, the! 
head wardswoman, who came to take 
them to be bathed, and get on their pris- 
on clothes, and in almost the same breath 
proceeded to rain down such a torrent of ; 
fearful language on her and all the people | 
present that | had to order her solitary 
confinement before we could get her 
stopped.” 

“And the girl—young Katty. Did 
she join in that?” 

“She hardly spoke—but when she 











did, it was to join in, and every bit as bad 
as the mother. Oh, the regular Dublin 
women, like these, could astonish you in 
the way of bad language —the ingenuity 
and the variety of the horrible talk they 
possess. Well; old Katty went off at 
last at the head of the gang, pretending 
not to know her way in the passages — 
she that is far more familiar with and 
accustomed to them than I am —and 
singing with the most awful voice you 
ever heard in your life, — 


I wisht I was in * Harold’s Cross — 
*Tis there I’d get me skilly an’ me good sthraw 
oss. 

“T sent the daughter to the infirmary 
straight, and there she remained till the 
last. The doctor told me she might or 
might not get well enough to Jeave. You 
can never tell with consumption. She 
got infirmary diet, and I sent the nuns, 
who visited and nursed in the infirmary, 
a special message about her. The moth- 
er of course was in her own ward, in 
the oakum division. The young one 
seemed for a time better, and I was in 
hopes she would be able to leave when 
her time was up, and that I could get 
her into a hospital in town, and have her 
cared for, when one day I got word to 
come round to the infirmary wing. Katty 
had taken a serious, bad turn, and wanted 
tosee me. I always knew I was a favor- 
ite of hers —any way, neither she nor the 
old mother ever used any bad language to 

” 

“ Ah, but tell me, Mrs. Smith, was that 
gratitude, or was it only that they were 
afraid of you?” 

“It was not they were afraid of me; for 
they were afraid of nothing — human or 
divine. Oh, not they, indeed! Look at 
the way they behave to the magistrates. 
Young Katty brought a brick into the 
Recorder’s Court one day, and fired it at 
poor old Sir Frederick. It was well she 
missed him. She hit the lion-and-unicorn 
that was hanging up behind the bench, 
and brought that and the ten command- 
ments allclattering down together. Ami- 
able, poor old man, he was always! All 
he gave her in addition for that was a 
month. People all said she should have 
got six. Poor old Sir Frederick! In- 


deed, I often think he understood these 


creatures, and the lives they live.” 
After a pause for an instant the matron 
resumed: “1 went up at once to the in- 


* A local workhouse. 








firmary. Katty’s bed was in a sunny cor- 
ner, far from the rest; and indeed, one 
look at her told me enough. She was 
much worse than I had seen her yet. 
She was greatly changed ; her eyes looked 
twice the size they used to be; and, poor 
creature ! clean, and wholesomely clad, as 
she was only when she was with us, she 
was a well-looking girl. Poor Katty! 
She never said a word —not one; but 
from the instant I came into the room 
her eyes never left my face. It was just 
like the look of some dumb thing, a dog, 
or some animal —in pain. 

“*l’m sorry not to find you better, 
Katty,’ said I. 

“She made no answer. 

“¢ Are youin pain? Tell me?’ I asked 
her. 

“¢ No, ma’am,’ she answered; but that 
very moment her features were all drawn 
and twitching with the pain of breathing. 
I gave her some lozenges and left her. 
It was no use stopping, and I was wanted 
elsewhere. The next day I was on my 
way to see her again. The nun in charge 
stopped me at the door. 

“*¢ Mrs. Smith,’ she said, ‘I don’t know 
what to do with this creature. I am at 
my wits’ ends. She is literally in the 
darkest state of paganism. I wonder if 
she was ever as much as baptized. She 
has not an idea beyond blasphemy, and I 
cannot get her to think for an instant 
even of the next world. She does not 
seem to hear me when I try to get her to 
understand the state of her soul, or ask 
her if she will see the priest. She heeds 
you, it is clear; for when she is delirious 
all through the night, her mind runs on 
nothing else. Try and say something to 
her, will you? I have met many a bad 
case, but Katty seems to me more hope- 
less than anything in my experience.’ 

“The nun was really in distress, I 
could see that,” continued Mrs. Smith. 
“T went over to the bed. Katty was in a 
doze, muttering to herself: 

“*Mrs. Smit, nice lady! Mrs. Smit 
gem me lozenges; I'll keep them — nice 
lady!’ She woke after a moment or two, 
and looked pleased to see me. I took a 
couple of oranges out of my pocket and 
laid them on the bed. Her eyes bright- 
ened up at that. 

“*What did you pay for them?’ said 
she suddenly. 

“*]T paid threepence for the two, Kat- 
ty,’ said I. ‘1 thought you’d like them.’ 

“*They chated you—bloody end to 
them!’ said she quite angrily. ‘They 
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chated you, so they did. I never chated 
a lady — never!’ 

“* Katty,’ said I. ‘Do you know that 
you are very ill —very ill?’ 

“‘ She turned her head aside with a sort 
of indifferent, impatient air, and half 
closed hereyes. ‘ Will you think of your 
soul, Katty, and tell Sister Theresa you 
will see the priest? Do, my girl! Lis- 
ten now. I and Sister Theresa will saya 
prayer for you, and you will join us.’ 

‘““We knelt down beside the bed, the 
nun and I, side by side. I'll never forget 
it, though I have been at many a queer 
scene; and we began the act of contri- 
tion. I took Katty’s hands and joined 
them together. I thought I saw a kind 
of alight in her eye as I did it, almost as 
if she was amused,at me, but didn’t like 
to contradict or be disagreeable. 

“ Poor Sister Theresa! she began the 
prayer —‘ Oh, my God, I am heartily 
sorry for having offended thee. 

“* Offended, said Katty, obedient to a 
look from me. ‘And J detest my sins 
most sincerely, said the nun. But Katty 
would go no further. The joined hands 
fell asunder helplessly on the counter- 
pane. ‘I never chated a lady,’ she said, 
‘no, never!’ 

“¢Say the prayer, Katty,’ said I, ‘for 
me, now — and J detest my sins. 

“*T like Mrs. Smit,’ continued Katty. 
‘Nice lady —kind, gem me lozenges an’ 
—an’ oranges. I never chated a lady; 
an’ the crate of herrin’—ov a Saturda’ 
night — always gev them t’a dacent family 
— always; never chated a lady!’ 

“Her eyes closed and she began to 
strain for her breath so painfully that I 
suddenly bethought me of the mother, 
and that she ought to be sent for, so I 
beckoned over-the wardswoman and bade 
her go round to the exercise ground and 
bring back old Katty with her, telling her 
at the same time that the old woman was 
to be warned that her daughter was dy- 
Ing. 

In a few minutes the door opened and 
the elder Katty shuffled in. She looked 
very clean and bright in her prison clothes 
and cap; she bestowed her usual grin 
upon me, and trotted straight up to her 
daughter’s bedside. 

“* Katty, alannah, cordial! What way 
are ye the day?’ cried she, all in one 
mouthful, and with an air of the greatest 
possible interest. 

“Katty never even unclosed her eyes; 
lay without offering sound or sign. The 
old woman looked at her keenly for a 
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moment, then with a sudden twist of her 
body, she turned her back to the bed, and 
with the very same voice and manner ad- 
dressed me. 

“*Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, av Katty there,’ 
pointing over her shoulder with her thumb, 
‘kicks, ma’am, sure you won’t forget the 
owld skirt an’ the pedecoat, ma’am, ye 
promised her goin’ out, ma’am, eb, ma’am? 
Ye’ll gi’ them ta me, ma’am, an th’ eight- 
pence, ma’am, will ye ma’am?’ coming up 
close to me as she spoke. 

“I stepped back horrified. ‘Begone 
out of my sight, you wicked old wretch ! 
Mary!’ I cried to the wardswoman, ‘ take 
her out of this instantly.’ 

“ The old monster was led off promptly. 
I watched her till the infirmary door shut 
on her. When I turned to the bed again, 
there lay the dying girl, her eyes wide 
open and looking fixedly at me. 

“¢ Mrs. Smit, ma’am,’ she said in a 
voice I never remember to have heard 
with her before, ‘av I die, ma’am, maybe 
you'd give the owld bird the bits of things 
you promised me; ma’am, she’ll be very 
lonely.’ 

“¢T will indeed, Katty; I will,’ said I. 
‘I premise you that, my girl.’ 

“She gave me a look, that way, just 
like a dog, and fell into a heavy sleep. 

“I stood by the bed for a minute watch- 
ing her, and thinking to myself what a pity 
it all was. Sister Theresa— poor soul, 
the one thought in her head was to make 
Katty repent — roused me by laying her 
hand on my arm. 

“*Father Clancy says it is a case of 
invincible ignorance, Mrs. Smith. Could 
not you try and get her to say a prayer?’ 

“* Ah,’ said I, impatiently almost, ‘leave 
her to God, sister dear, and don’t tease 
her. I really would not say but she’d 
come off better than ’ 1 did not finish 
what I had in my mind to say to her. 
The warder came for me, and I left them 
there. 

“ Katty didn’t die till the next day. I 
waited to see her go, poor girl. To the 
very last, a word of prayer she would not 
or could not say. What meaning could it 
have for her, born in the Dublin gutter 
and brought up in it by old Katty — bless 
us all! I sat down by the bed and took 
the creature’s hand in mine and tried to 
coax her to follow me as I said the Lord’s 
Prayer; but would she? ‘ Hallowed be 
Thy name’—she got as far as that and 
then stopped. 

““¢ Kind lady, Mrs. Smit, rale lady!’ 

“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.’ 








“* Katty,’ said I, ‘follow me. Say “Zhy 
will be done.”? 

““* Ay, ma’am,’ she replied blankly, just 
like a child, 

“* Katty,’ said I, ‘you are dying; think 
of your soul, my poor girl.’ 

“*] never chated a lady!’ said she. 

‘“*¢ Say you are sorry for your sins,’ said 
the nurse, stooping over her. Katty was 
at the last gasp. She looked away from 
her to me. ‘Mrs. Smit—a lady —I 
never chated a lady!’ — and with the 
words on her lips she died. 

“Often have I thought since, they were 
at once her apology for herself living, and 
the only fit epitaph for her dead. The 
world did little for her, and why should 
she say she was sorry, indeed _ 

Mrs. Smith went off into a brown study, 
forgetting even to think. 

“What became of the old woman?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Old Katty? —ah, indeed I must tell 
you. Their term of imprisonment was 
up the day after the girl died. And the 
coroner’s inquest was held the very morn- 
ing the two Katties were to have been 
discharged. The inquest was going on, 
and I was standing fora moment on the 
steps before the main door, just waiting 
to see poor Katty’s coffin carried out be- 
fore I started for the city. It was the 
loveliest morning, early in May, as soft 
and charming as you could wish. I was 
just looking about me admiring the hedges 
and listening to the birds, when my eye 
fell on a woman who was sitting on the 
bottom step before the door. She was 
keeping her head turned away from me; 
nevertheless I saw her face. I never for- 
get any one I have once had reason to 
know, and presently I said: ‘ Mary Flan- 
agan!’ 

“*Ma’am!’ she replied, with an air of 
distant dignity, ‘might I make so bowld 
to ask how you know me name?’ 

*“*Know you,’ said I—‘I ought to 
know you!’ 

“*¢ Dear — now, Mrs. Smith — ma’an,’ 
said she in a most scornful tone; ‘ but it’s 
yourself has the fine good memory, an’ 
how do you tell me ye know me, ma’am ?’ 

“*What impudence you have!’ said 
I, *Didn’t 1 have you here for three 
months?’ 

“ Her whole voice and manner changed 
at once. ‘A small taste of linen out of 
Arran Quay Chapel, ma’am?’ she ob- 
served. 

“¢Yes,’ said I, ‘robbing a church — 
that was it exactly. And now, Mary 











Flanagan, allow me to ask you what you 
are doing sitting on these steps?’ 

“** Waitin’ for me husban’, ma’am; he’s 
widin — he’s wan of the gintlemen of the 
jury.’ 

“TI said no more to her after that. I 
could not trust myself to speak for laugh- 
ing. Ina little while the poor shell of a 
coffin was carried out and laid in the cart 
that was to carry young Katty to ‘the 
common grave in Glasnevin cemetery. 
The old woman, once more dressed in her 
own old clothes, walked out after it — she 
barely looked at me as she passed — took 
her place behind the cart, and followed it 
down the lane — praying aloud and throw- 
ing up herarms in the air with a dramatic 
flourish. ‘Oh, Lard, be marciful to her 
—me beautiful lamb!’ I watched the 
procession down the lane. As it ap- 
proached the end 1 saw some boys run 
out of the cottages and add themselves 
to it, moeking the old woman’s gestures 
and orisons. I saw her put them to flight 
very effectively; then a minute or two 
afterwards the cart turned the corner and 
was out of sight. 

“I was about to go in and lock the 
wicket, when to my amazement I beheld 
the well-known figure of old Katty run- 
ning at the top of her speed towards me 
and waving her hand. I stood still— 
not without curiosity and anxiety — and 
waited her approach. Not until she 
reached the bottom of the steps did she 
halt. Then panting and breathless, and 
with her rags all fluttering like so many 
feathers, she gasped out, — 

“¢Mrs. Smit, ma’am dear, th’ eight- 
pence y’ owe Katty, ma’am, an’ the bit ov’ 
an owld skirt an’ pedecoat ye promised 
her, an’ the taste of rhuba’b out o’ yer 
own garden. Eh! ma’am, ye’ll gi’ them 
ta me, an’ I'll be back for them the minit 
I have her’ — pointing backwards towards 
the funeral —‘ planted.’ 

“She turned round without ever wait- 
ing for my answer, and tore off down the 
lane to overtake the cart. 

“*Laws!’ observed Mary Flanagan, 
who was just that minute walking away 
with her husband, the gentleman of the 
jury, ‘wudn’t them ones disgost ye, 
ma’am?’” 

“Did she come back?” questioned 
Mrs. ——. “Did you give her the 
things?” 

“Oh! my dear,” sighed Mrs. Smith, 
“that she did —she came back the very 
next morning, but she came on a visit of 
a morth, and she arrived in the Black 
Maria!” 
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From Temple Bar. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S EARLY POLITICS. 


As a sequel to the account of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Oxford days, I have permission 
to publish the four following letters, 
which were sent by Mr. Gladstone in 1830 
and 1831 to his tutor, Mr. Charles Words- 
worth, now Bishop of St. Andrews. They 
are full of interest, as showing how dili- 
gent the young writer was in his work, 
how ambitious of honorable distinction, 
how cheerful under disappointment, and 
how generous in his recognition of the 
assistance which he derived from his 
tutor. A passage of the second letter, in 
which be speaks of his failure to win the 
Ireland scholarship, and while thanking 
Mr. Wordsworth for his efforts, alludes 
to his own imaginary shortcomings as a 
pupil, is couched in language at once 
hearty and modest, and gives evidence of 
a very winning character. 


Lansdowne House, Leamington, 
December 28, 1830. 
My DEAR WORDSWORTH, — 

I trouble you with these few lines for fear 
that you should infer from the non-reception 
of my threatened packet, that I have been 
keeping Christmas in the accustomed manner, 
and altogether unmindful of severer engage- 
ments. Much diligence, indeed, I cannot pre- 
tend to, but I have “done” a good number of 
the Epistles into Latin, though as exception- 
able in quality as blameless-in bulk. But as I 
shall be able to discover a large percentage of 
the blunders in it by comparing it with Cicero 
myself, I do not think it fair to spoil your vaca- 
tion with it, more particularly as I have heard 
from other quarters what your kindness pre- 
vented your acknowledging to me, that you do 
find your time pretty fully occupied with your 
pupils, and so as to inconvenience you in other 
objects. And I give you notice that you need 
not take the trouble of denying this, as it will 
not, pace tua dixerim, be rendered in any de- 
gree less credible; next time I hope my inva- 
sions on you will be regulated by a due regard 
to it. 

Do you think I can get off the Second Dec- 
ade [of Livy] by taking up the Select Ora- 
tions [of Cicero]? Besides the expediency in 
general of uniting the objects of the schools 
and the [Ireland] Scholarship, I have a partic- 
ular reason for wishing to keep as far as is 
practicable within my beat, inasmuch as my 
list of books threatens already to be somewhat 
lengthy and intractable. Under the newstatute 
I should think it might very well be done. 
Virgil and the Philebus [of Plato] are my chief 
occupations now. If you happen to know the 
latter, can you tell me exactly what 70 azecpov 
as used in the early part of the Treatise is? 

But this letter is becoming imperceptibly 
as bad as a packet of Latin, so I will bid fare- 
well to these subjects, 
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* 

Since I came here I have heard a good deal 
of that sorry business, the Liverpool election, 
from one of my brothers, who resides there 
and who took part init. He declined having 
anything to do with the expenditure during 
the contest, and so had not direct access to 
knowledge of the amount disbursed. The 
current rumor is that Ewart’s expenses are 
£36,000 and Denison’s £46,000; but my | 
brother says Ewart’s are the greater of the | 
two, and he knows Denison’s to be £41,000. 
Ewart’s party have had no public subscription 
opened, and are therefore at liberty to call 
their expenses what they choose; but Deni- 
son’s are necessarily revealed. About £19,- 
000 has been subscribed for him. The election, 
they say, is absolutely certain to be set aside, 
and Denison will probably come in on the next 
opening. There is an idea, however, that the 
writ may be suspended and. Liverpool remain 
with only one member. 

I think my best plan will be to resign the 
presidency of the Debating Society [the Ox- 
ford Union] at once next term. 

If you see Selwyn [George, afterwards Bish- 
op], will you give him my kindest remem- 
brances, and ask him to send Gaskell at is 
leisure (for | suppose he is now reading hard, 
and wish him all success) one copy of Vol. L, 
and two copies of Vol. II., of the Z¢oz Mis- 
cellany? Believe me always very sincerely 
yours, 

W. E. GLADSTONE, 

C. Wordsworth, Esq. 


If you write, please put your letters under 
cover to my brother here. 


Christ Church, Wednesday, 
larch 16, 1831. 
My DEAR WorDSWORTH, — 

I write to give you an account of the strange 
result- of the Ireland Scholarship examina- 
tion.* The successful candidate is Brancker 
ot Wadham. Perhaps you do not know who 
Brancker is? he is a Shrewsbury boy, 7z., 
has not yet left school, and sent up here to 
stand by way of practising himself and to re- 
turn probably by to-night’s mail. This is all 
very funny. I now proceed to give you de- 
tails. Inthe rear of Brancker are Scott t and 
your hopeful pupil placed @guales. Next Al- 
lies, then Herbert of Balliol, and then Grove 
—these are all the worthies whose names 
havetranspired. Shortly after the grand event 
was known, Short $ sent for Scott and me, and 
he told us plainly the following news: that he 
was very sorry he could not congratulate either 
of us and that it had been an extremely near 
thing, and that in consequence the trustees 
had determined to present us both with books ; 
that “taste,” which, he said, was a word diffi- 
cult to define, had gained Brancker his victo- 
ry, and then he said, “ Indeed I do not know 


* Dean Ireland’s Scholarship for Classical Composi- 
tion. 

+t Now Dean of Rochester. — 

¢ Then senior censor of Christ Church. 
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what the result might have been if you two 
had not written such long answers!” Scott 
then asked him to furnish some particulars, 
He told him his Alcaics were good, but his 
Iambics he seemed to consider, if anything, 
inferior to mine! He abused him for /ree 
translation, me for my essay, on which he said 
his memorandum was “desultory beyond be- 
lief,” and for throwing dust in the examiner’s 
eyes, #.c., when asked, “ Who wrote ‘God save 
the king’?” answering, “ Thompson wrote 
‘Rule Britannia.’” But indeed, he said that 
he had as many bad marks against Brancker 
as against us! Scott says Brancker is not 
near so good a scholar as he was‘himself when 
he came up; but I hear in a roundabout way 
a report that Butler thinks him the best he has 
had since Kennedy. The oddest thing, how- 
ever, of all Short said was his exposition of 
Brancker’s merits: “ he answered a// the ques- 
tions short and most of them right.” The old 
growler * was very kind, and said he had no 
doubt we should find the disappointment all 
for the best, to which one of us soimewhat 
demurred ; when he asseverated vehemently 
that it was so, the other assented. Upon this 
he exclaimed: “ Aye, but you don’t believe it, 
I know.” He shook hands with us most 
heartily, and though he moralised rough-shod, 
certainly behaved in a very friendly way. 

For myself this is no cause of complaint in 
any way, for it has been the best possible com- 
bination of circumstances for me except one, 
namely, that they should have given me some 
ge in those classes wherein, as I told you 
long ago, my only hope of gaining ground 
consisted, But I begin to fear that Scott will 
never get it now.f I think it will probably 
have the effect of keeping us here till after 
the vacation, as after losing this scholarship I 
should scarcely feel that I had done my duty 
towards the college if I did not resume my 
mathematics. I trust you do not think that 
on account of this ludicrous defeat, I do now 
or ever shall appreciate the less the great and 
undeserved kindness and zeal with which you 
have guided and assisted my reading, espe- 
cially as lam conscious that my manner and 
temper are not the best qualified of all fora 
tutor to manage or even to bear with. But 
you have my heartiest and warmest thanks, 

I trust you will not let that old clodhopper 
scare you away from the office you are so ably 
filling. If you do I am determined to bring 
against you anadzooraciou dixn. By the 
bye, I told Saunders ¢ what you had mentioned 
to me, as he said you were prevented from 
doing it by the presence of a third party, and 
he spoke of scolding if not whipping bim. 

Believe me ever yours most sincerely and 
obliged, 

. E. GLADSTONE, 


* Short’s nickname among the undergraduates. His 
ae names were Thomas Vowler. 
t+ He got it, however, in 1833. 
+ A tutor of Christ Church, afterwards Dean of 
Peterborough. 








Leamington, April 9. 
My DEAR WorpbDswortTH, — 

I felt much obliged by your kind letter, 
which I delayed answering till now, as my 
present situation affords little news. I have 
been desperately idle in the reading way as 
people do nothing but sing here and that in- 
cessantly, whether vogaté or injussi nunguam 
desistunt. There is a master here of the Mar- 
shall breed and name who is an organist. I 
am now trying to begin a stave or so about 
Caractacus. If you refer to the Standard of 
last Thursday you will find an anti-Reform 
letter there which I wrote; it is merely an 
account of the Warwickshire county meeting, 
to which I went expecting to be disgusted, 
and was not disappointed in my expectations, 
They inserted the letter civilly enough as I 
did not send my name, but extrapolated or 
metabolised a part where I had mentioned 
Canning. 

With reference to your giving up pupils, I 
hope still that, at however great an expense 
to your own feelings, you will reconsider the 
question, or in parliamentary phrase recommit 
the Bill. As regards my own case, [ trust you 
will not decide till we meet at Oxford at any 
rate. My mathematical prospects are appall- 
ing. 

I remain, always, my dear Wordsworth, sin- 
cerely and gratefully yours, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Christ Church, December 13, 1831. 
My DEAR WorDswortTH, — 

I received your kind letter this morning, and 
have only to say in answer that you will have 
incurred a self-sought visitation, if I make my 
appearance at Trinity Lodge on Thursday. 
Seriously, I am much obliged by Dr. Words- 
worth’s kindness, and as he is “an awful per- 
son and not to be refused,” I am happily able 
to do in obedience to authority what otherwise 
it might have cost some impudence to effect, 
ive., intrude upon your hospitality. 

The mathematical examination is over to- 
morrow, so that the “ two-horse”’ * for the day 
is impracticable ; but I hope to get away from 
Oxford by the earliest night-coach, and then 
to pass on without making any stay in London 
unless compelled to do so by stage-coaches 
setting forth at unaccommodating hours —so 
as to arrive in Cambridge, I should hope, by 
midday on Thursday; but I am much in the 
dark as to the periodical times of the coaches, 
having only an indistinct recollection of ‘ Fly,” 
“Telegraph” and Co.t I expect Canning t 
back here to-morrow: if he comes he will be 
able to give me all requisite directions. My 
memory is notoriously bad, bad enough in 
the mathematical schools, and now far worse 





* The coach which ran between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and bore the name of the Pluck Coach, because 
men “plucked” at one university were supposed to | 
— el by it to try for better luck at the other. | 

‘The names of celebrated coaches of the day which 
ws between Cambridge and London. 

¢ C. J., afterwards Earl Canning, and governor gen- 
eral of India. 
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as regards all extraneous and mundane mat- 
ters; but I hope I may pledge myself to bring 
your “ Stewart.” 

We are all, I trust, getting on tolerably in 
the schools. Jeffreys,* [ should imagine, con- 
siderably ahead of Denison,t and a@ fortiori of 
me. To-morrow we must be put out of our 
pain, and the mere prospect of release I now 
hail with no small anticipations, being thor- 
oughly jaded and stultified. You will be glad 
to hear that Bull gives Black Bruce; a stu- 
dentship.§ 

Believe me ever, my dear Wordsworth, very 
sincerely yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

I may take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your kind and most acceptable present ; | 
it has already given me much pleasure in the 
interstices of evening cram. 


The anti-Reform letter alluded to in the 
third of the foregoing communications 
may be found in the Standard of Thurs- 
day the 7th of April, 1831, with the signa- 
ture of Spectator.” It fills more than a 
column of small print in that Tory jour- 
nal; and gives a very spirited account 
of a Reform meeting held at Warwick. 
Two thousand persons attended this as- 
semblage, and it is rather amusing to see 
how Mr. Gladstone analyzes the elements 
of the crowd, resolving most of them into 
nothing, until he leaves only the smallest 
sediment of genuine reformers. Lovers 
of coincidences may remember that in the 
recent debates on the Affirmation Bill, 
when attention was called to the fact that 
five hundred and seventy thousand per- 
sons had petitioned against that measure, 
the prime minister did not show himself 
much impressed by the mere weight of 
numbers. So, writing in 1831, of the po- 
litical gathering in a county famed then 
as now for its advanced opinions, he 
says:— 


Deduct lookers-on, some children, truant 
schoolboys, runaway apprentices, the mere 
Warwick mob, deduct again the unwashed 
artificers of Birmingham, and the numbers will 
surely fall short of indicating a general desire 
for Reform in a county containing upwards of 
300,000 souls.** Few of the gentry were pres- 


* Henry Jeffreys, a Westminster student of Christ 
Church, now Vicar of Hawkhurst and Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. 

t Henry Denison, then student of Christ Church, 
afterwards feilow of All Souls’. 

¢ James Bruce, afterwards Lord Elgin, governor 
general of India. Dr. Bull was then a canon of Christ 
Church. 

§ All these were placed in the first class, Gladstone 
and H. Denison being double-firsts. 

| A copy of ** Selections from Wordsworth.’ 

Q The Standard of those days was an evening news- 
paper. The present Standard was started as a morn- 
ing journal i in 1857. 

* The great Reform meeting held at Birmingham 
about a year later, 7th May, 1832, was attended by a 
multitude computed at three hundred thousand, 
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ent, of the nobility none, of the clergy one— 
Dr. Wade. 


After twitting this reverend gentleman 
for having paraded himself in a condition 
of manifest tipsiness, which made him 
stutter three times over a joke about the 
breaking of a Grey dawn, “ Spectator ” 
adds :— 


The speeches of Sir G. Chetwynd and Sir 
G. Phillips were mere commonplaces. They 
seemed to think the necessity for Reform 
demonstrated when an anomaly had been 
proved. Now what do anomalies signify? 
Who would not gladly purchase one single 
substantial advantage at the price of 10,000 
verbal absurdities? Mr. Attwood pursued a 
more specious cause. He endeavored to prove 
habitual indifference on the part of the House 
of Commons to the distress of the country — 
not altogether (would to God it were other- 
wise !) without foundation. But who proposed 
the amendment to the address in 1830, assert- 
ing that severe and general distress did exist ? 
Sir E. Knatchbull, who is now, as they say, to 
be immolated on the altar of Reform. Who 
supported it? The old Tories. Who and 
who alone saved the Duke of Wellington from 
defeat on that memorable occasion? The Re- 
forming Whigs. But this it was found con- 
venient to omit, and had any one arisen to 
state it he would at once have been cried 
down. 


After some more arguments to convict 
the Reformers of foolish or malicious 
misstatements, and to point out the revolu- 
tionary character of some of the speeches 
delivered, “‘ Spectator ’’ concludes by say- 
ing:— 

I trust what has been detailed will serve to 
prove: 

1. The slender numbers of the meeting, par- 
ticularly as it was held on a great holiday, 
Easter Monday. 

2. The indifference of the mass of those 
assembled. 

3. The fact that those who were in earnest 
were not the disciples of Whigs and of Minis- 
ters, but of the French and Belgian revolu- 
tions, who are now making by stealth their first 
steps towards the ballot, Universal Suffrage 
and a National Guard. 


The fear of ballot, universal suffrage, 
and a National Guard was expressed in 
all the Tory speeches of those days, and 
was not absent from the preoccupations 
of Whig speakers who endeavored to re- 
assure the timid by declaring that such 
horrors could never come to pass. How 
improbable it would have seemed then 
that in less than thirty years a National 
Guard of one hundred thousand volun- 
teers would be established for the defence 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of 





both political parties and with the hearty 
encouragements of the sovereign! How 
unlikely, too, that household suffrage 
would be introduced by a Tory minister, 
confident in the Conservative instincts of 
the masses! As for the ballot, since the 
elector of the future will have to be pro- 
tected against caucuses rather than 
against landowners, it may be foreseen 
that this institution may at some date be 
chiefly defended by Conservatives. One 
may doubt whether Mr. Schnadhorst finds 
that his organization is much assisted by 
secret voting. 

In the number of the Staudard from 
which the above extracts have been made, 
there is ample evidence of the fierce ex- 
citement into which the country was 
thrown by the Reform Bill. The speeches 
of our public men in these days read 
tamely beside so much vituperation. The 
editor feels bound to insert an indignant 
disclaimer of Queen Adelaide’s alleged 
interference on the Tory side, and stig- 
matizes as foul slanderers those who ac- 
cused her Majesty of promoting a court 
cabal. In this number also appears the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel, 
“The Young Duke” by the author of 
“Vivian Grey.” 

The scene is to be chiefly in London, and 
the purport of the story is to show how young 
noblemen are ruined. Much anxiety has been 
expressed for the appearance of the work.* 


A discussion has lately arisen as to the 
early politics of Benjamin Disraeli. Itis 
as certain that he started in life a Radical 
as that Mr. Gladstone was originally a 
Tory; but it must be remarked that fifty 
years ago it argued more sense, learning, 
and one may almost say more candor, ina 
young man to be a Tory than a Radical. 
Considering how dense was the ignorance 
of the masses and how fresh in men’s rec- 
ollections were the scenes and atrocities 
of the French Revolution; remembering 
moreover that under the old Tory rule, 
England had held her own against Europe 
and enjoyed more political liberty than 
any Continental State, it required a strong 
dose of presumption in a young man to 
maintain that triennial Parliaments and 


* A floweret or two may likewise be culled from the 
advertisement columns. Mr. Olden, perfumer, recom- 
mends his “Zukeirogeneion, a shaving oil for making 
delightful the operation of shaving.” He warrants his 
Poudre Hétbrogéne for dyeing the hair a superb black 
or brown; and his Leukanastir as the best of tooth- 
powders. Mr. John Barr, “‘ ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
perruquier and Roman toupee maker,” bespeaks aris- 
tocratic patronage for a new spring “‘ weighing only 
three drachmas, and which prevents perukes and tou- 
pees from shrinking.” 
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manhood suffrage could be established 
with immediate advantage to the commu- 
nity. Such innovations, added to the 
abolition of the House of Lords, the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England, and other changes 
that were advocated by many as indispen- 
sable, could not have been effected with- 
out throwing the country into the convul- 
sions of civil war; and those who asserted 
the contrary were either deluded by their 
imaginations, or were secretly willing that 
political abuses should be removed by 
violent methods, and reckless of the reac- 
tionary violence that must follow. The 
most expedient position for any man in 
those times was that of the Whig Re- 
former ; but it cannot be wondered at, that 
young men with their minds full of Oxford 
logic should have doubted whether the 
position of the Whigs was rationally ten- 
able. The Reform Bill removed some 
anomalies, it did not suppress all of them; 
and the demands of irresponsible Radi- 
cals were for making the political system 
of the country plain as a chess-board. 
Thus at Warwick, Dr. Wade, having 
stated that he would not vote for the bill 
if he thought the Church of England 
would suffer a Roman Catholic priest, at 
once declared that he trusted the bill 
would make it possible soon to sweep 
away all religious inequalities, and the 
outburst was loudly cheered by a mob 
whose enthusiasm indicated rather an- 
tipathy towards all Churches than any 
tolerant desire to see them placed on a 
level. This same mob would have been 
quite as ready at another time to shout 
“No Popery ” against the priest if he had 
made himself conspicuous as a prosely- 
tizer. 

If must be remembered again, that the 
leadership of the Reform party was not 
held by any man of commanding genius 
whose firmness could offer a guarantee 
that he would know how to restrain his 
followers after a first victory. Lord Grey 
was a worthy man of second-rate abili- 
ties; Lord John Russell owed 
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| party, irritated young men who sought to 


regulate their judgments by a very strict 
code of conscientiousness. There is a 
sentence in the second of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letters to Mr. Wordsworth which shows 
how very high was his ideal of public 
honor. It is that in which he remarks 
that, having failed to win the Ireland 
scholarship, he felt that he should “ not 
be doing his duty ” towards his college if 
he did not persevere in his mathematics. 


| A young man who could reason in this 


way was not likely to be attracted towards 
men who in their advocacy of a cause that 
was good in itself did not scruple to rouse 
the worst passions bred of popular igno- 
rancé against all upstanding institutions 
and social compacts. 

In the spring of 1831 some doubts hav- 
ing been expressed in the newspapers as 
to the sincerity of the anti-Reform agita- 
tion at Oxford, Mr. Charles Wordsworth 
and Mr. Gladstone drew up a kind of 
manifesto that was inserted in the 7imes. 
In it the case of the Conservatives was 
ably put, and the document is remarkable 
from containing a sturdy protest against 
the infatuations of men who were encour- 
aging the people to hope too much from 
the bill. It was in a great measure owing 
to his repetition of this protest at the hus- 
tings of Newark in 1832 that Mr. Glad- 
stone won his election so triumphantly, 
One of his surviving electors writes : — 


We all admired his pluck, and I can tell you 
it needed a good deal of courage to stand up 
and tell the mob the truth, with infuriated 
howls filling the air and big stones flying 
about. The stones were not thrown in fun; 
there were plenty of men in the crowd who 
would have cut open Mr, Gladstone’s head if 
they could. Serjeant Wilde (the Whig candi- 
date) told the roughs everything he thought 
likely to please them, and Giadstone’s good 
sense coming afterwards was like cold water 
which they didn’t like. They drowned his 
voice, and anybody who had judged from what 
was said against him in the streets would have 
thought there was no chance of his being 
elected. His red letter placards were torn off 


more to the walls and a coffin was carried about, with 


his rank, which had caused him to be | the words ; “* Young Gladstone’s Ambition ” 


chosen as a figure-head, than to his own | on it. 

talents; the eccentricities of Brougham | majority of 163 over Wilde, and I don’t think 
: 5 Rue bel ; 

dismayed even his own friends ; and there | the Duke’s influence helped him much, 

| polled 719, and if the Duke had put up his 

Then | wn son instead of Giadstone I believe Wilde 

| would have carried it. 


|} sty. 
alienate the best minds of Oxford from | 20"°S*Y 


were reasons enough for mistrusting the 
loyalty and honesty of O’Connell. 
the Ldinburgh Review did much to 


the popular cause. The boisterous gush 
of Sydney Smith, and the systematic in- 
justice of Jetfrey, even in literary criti- 
cisms, towards those who were not of his 


But he was returned all the same by a 
Wilde 
Gladstone won by his 


Some electors who had supported 
Wilde at the former elections and had been 


| strong for Reform, gave him their votes be- 
| cause they wanted to hear of him in the House 
| of Commons, 


The women were generally for 


| him, and I remember a Mrs. Burton, wife of a 
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tailor in the town, screaming to an apprentice 
of her husband’s who was blustering about the 
people getting their rights: ‘Go and listen to 
Mr. Gladstone, you silly lad. If you think a 
time ’s coming when the gentlefolks ’ll cut out 
your breeches for you while you ride in their 
coaches, that’s all Wilde stuff. Gladstone ’ll 
teach you better.” 


Newark was only a pocket borough 
after a fashion. It had more than fifteen 
hundred electors on the register, and 
though the Duke of Newcastle’s influence 
was great there in quiet times, it did not 
preponderate when the constituency was 
in a ferment. Serjeant Wilde had been 
elected in 1831, and it so happened that 
at this date, and alsoin 1832, the Clintons 
were very unpopular. A bad riot had oc- 
curred at Nottingham in 1830, and much 
of the duke’s property had been de- 
stroyed. In 1831 a special commission 
was opened to try the rioters, and nine of 
them were condemned to death. Six of 
these had their sentences commuted into 
transportation, but the three others — 
George Beck, George Hearson, and John 
Armstrong — were hanged at Nottingham 
on the tst of February, 1832, and this 
treble execution of men who had not com- 
mitted murder militated heavily against 
Mr. Gladstone in his canvass. Mr. Glad- 
stone was under obligations to the duke, 
for introducing him to the constituency of 
Newark; but the duke was equally in- 
debted to his gifted young nominee, for 
making the Tory cause acceptable once 
more in the borough. Gladstone revived 
the popularity of the Clintons. 

At the same time, as Mr. Gladstone was 
returned for Newark, his friend the Earl 
of Lincoln was elected for South Notting- 
hamshire. Lord Lincoln was not a bril- 
liant man, but his mind was open to 
argument, and while he had a sincere 
wish to master the details of all public 
questions, his great affection for Glad- 
stone inclined him to look to the latter 
generally for guidance. The two were 
accustomed to sit together in the old 
House of Commons, and within three 
months of taking his seat there, Mr. Glad- 
stone was called upon to make his maiden 
speech. In the course of a debate on the 
abolition of slavery, Lord Howick went 
out of his way to condemn the manage- 
ment of some estates owned by Mr. John 
Gladstone in Demerara, and the young 
member for Newark stood up to defend 
his father. 





them now, it is impossible to find in them 
an argument that is not just nor a predic- 
tion that has not been verified. On the 
principle of slavery, Mr. Gladstone was in 
agreement with the abolitionists, but he 
urged the danger of suddenly emancipat- 
ing a large population of negroes without 
having educated them a little and without 
taking some precautions to insure that 
they would use their freedom properly. 
He boldly asserted that the blacks could 
not be compared with the white race, and 
what has happened in the West Indies, 
and more recently in the Southern States 
of America, shows that emancipation has 
yielded very few of the wonderful results 
which its advocates professed to antici- 
pate. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches were very 
courageous, however, and they could not 
have been delivered by any rising poli- 
tician animated by an ignoble desire for 
popularity ; for the planters were at this 
time not merely unpopular, but odious 
to the British public. The advocacy of 
abolition had passed out of the hands of 
philanthropical agitators; it had been 
taken up by government: and the efforts 
of the philanthropists were directed to 
anathematizing in places of public worship 
and in social gatherings all men who de- 
clined to condemn the planters indiscrim- 
inately as moral monsters. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, and several other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, used to 
meet privately in a room of the House 
before the afternoon sitting, and pray to- 
gether that the hearts of the negroes’ 
persecutors might be softened. In the 
families of these gentlemen no sugar was 
eaten, that the planters might suffer in 
pocket; and many energetic ladies were 
promoting a league for the ostracism of 
all who had a word to say in extenuation 
of the alleged barbarities practised on the 
slaves. It was declared that “no honest 
woman ought to touch the hands of such 
men,” and the abolitionists further kept 
up their agitation by issusing tracts filled 
with the most horrible and unjustifiable 
misstatements. The accusations brought 
against Mr. John Gladstone’s overseer 
were all untrue; but an idea of the tem- 
per in which they were made and believed 
may be gathered from a misadventure 
which befell Sir Charles Wetherell for 
having perpetrated a small joke at the 
expense of the abolitionists. Sir Charles 
remarked that he thought the negroes’ 


This speech, and some others by Mr. comer ought to prove the sincerity of 
Gladstone on slavery, have given rise to| their desire to elevate the black race, by 


misrepresentation ; 
VOL. XLII, 


much 
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but reading | bringing over some shiploads of negresses 





and marrying them. This saying got 
into the papers, and a deputation waited 
upon the baronet to lecture him severely 
for his “heartless profanity.” Being a 
short-tempered man, Sir Charles, after 
listening for a while, broke out: “ Well, 
gentlemen, what I have to say about apol- 
ogizing is, that I’llsee you all —— d/acked 
first.” 

In reviewing the causes which brought 
about gradual changes in Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions between 1832 and 1846, one 
must not forget how very much England 
itself altered during that period. An old 
Newark elector — not the same who has 
been quoted in a former page — writes : — 





It does not seem to me that Mr. Gladstone 
has altered much, except in that he has a 
greater confidence in the people now than any 
one could possibly feel in 1832. His change 
of opinion about the Irish Church has of 
course been remarkable, and was a surprise to 
many of us and to me in particular, for I have 
never been able to understand the difference 
— I speak as to the principle of establishment 
—between the Church of Ireland and the 
Churches of England and Scotland. My be- 
lief in the benefit of maintaining an establish- 
ment was much strengthened by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s early speeches and writings, and it has 
survived his own change of views, though I 
suppose before another generation has passed 
away those who live will see the Chnrch of 
England go, leaving it to another generation 
afterwards to lament over this destruction with 
all their hearts. When the Irish Church Bill 
was passed Lord Wolverton — who was Mr, 
Glynn then and Liberal Whip — said, “I give 
the English Church twenty years more of life,” 
and I dare say about 1889, if not sooner, the 
Liberationists will have got the Liberal party 
to take up their cry for want of a better. 
There will be nothing, however, for real Lib- 
erals to rejoice at in that. I have always 
looked upon the Church of England as hav- 
ing kept our English liberties for us by pre- 
venting Romanism from spreading among the 
upper classes, just as the dykes keep the sea 
from flooding Holland. When I hear people 
pooh-pooh the idea that we have anything to 
fear from Rome, I feel much like an old Dutch- 
man hearing a young Dutchman say that the 
dykes are useless because the sea has never 
done any mischief in these times. I feel in- 
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sion of our young queen, which put a stop to 
disloyalty almost entirely. Sir Robert Peel, 
speaking of William IV. in public, once said 
that the king was “a pattern of wisdom and 
dignity ;” but this was all stuff. I dare say 
you have read in the “ Greville Memoirs ” how 
William IV, at the first Council after his acces- 
sion, having to sign some paper, threw down 
his quill, saying : “* This is a d——d bad pen,” 
though an archbishop was present. Soon af- 
terwards at a public dinner his Majesty, being 
drunk, proposed an improper toast, so that, as 
Mr. Greville says, “Lords Grey and Mel- 
bourne were ready to sink through the floor 
from shame.” Another time he grossly in- 
sulted the Duchess of Kent at his own table, 
where she was a guest. The truth is, about 
the time of the Reform Bill, most people who 
had not thought a good deal about the system 
of constitutional monarchy were as ashamed 
of the three last kings of England — one mad, 
the second a profligate, and the third a silly 
old man—as Lords Grey and Melbourne 
were ; and I am sure most of the Reformers, 
except those who belonged to the old Whig 
families, were quite ready to become Republi- 
cans. 

It was this that gave so much uneasiness to 
well-educated young men like Gladstone, who 
dissociated the zdea of monarchy from the per- 
sonality of kings. If we had had a Republic 
in 1832, Lord John Russell or Brougham 
would have become President, and this was 
not a cheering prospect to those who knew 
those gentlemen ; and I don’t suppose the last 
fifty years of our history would have run so 
smoothly as they have done if we had started 
with “little John” as the first of a line of 
Presidents in 1832. When the Queen came 
to the throne there was a sudden alteration in 
all men’s minds, and it got to be “ bad form,” 
as we say now, to talk against the Sovereign. 
I recollect Mr. Gladstone coming down to News 
ark in 1841 for re-election, and remarking on 
the improved loyalty of the people. He said 
the change was almost incredible; and so it 
was; and I think the restoration of the peo- 
ple’s affections towards the Throne gave Re- 
formers a much firmer standing-ground than 
they possessed before, when they said the peo- 
ple might be trusted. And I think the modi- 
fication of Mr. Gladstone’s views was but a 
natural surrender on his part to the evidence 
of facts which none could have foreseen when 
he entered public life. 





clined to say, “Just demolish the dykes, my 
boy, and you'll see whether the waves have 
lost any of their power because they have | 
been kept back so long.” 


My correspondent adds : — 


But as for Mr. Gladstone’s changes on polit- 
ical questions, I cannot see that he has changed 
more than a man does who swims with the 
tide. The change occasioned in England by 
the railways between 1830 and 1845 was won- 





derful, and then you must not forget the acces- 


This is fairly put, but it remains to be 
said how great was Sir Robert Peel’s as- 
cendency over the young statesmen who 
served under him. The 7zmes* well de- 
scribed the origin of Peel’s popularity by 
saying that “ he never far outstripped his 
contemporaries, and was generally at any 
given moment a very fair representative 
of the opinions of any given Englishman 


* In a leader on the Duke of Newcastle’s death, 
October 21, 1864. 
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of average knowledge and ability.” The 
people as little appreciate those who press 
far before them as those who lag far be- 
hind, and Sir Robert Peel with his deep 
knowledge of the world, his patriotism, 
and his strong religious principles, seemed 
to his disciples the incarnation of states- 
manship. When he declared that a meas- 
ure was necessary, it became evident 
to them that it was so, because he had 
taught them to believe that he possessed 
an almost infallible perspicacity in read- 
ing the signs of the times, and whatever 
he said was instantaneously echoed by the 
utterances of all classes of men, espe- 
cially intelligent men. The measure of 
Peel’s personal influence may be got from 
this, that when two years after his death, 
Lord Aberdeen’s ministry of Peelites 
came into office, no man in that brilliant 
gathering was able to take a decisive lead, 
so accustomed had they all been to rely 
upon Peel’s advice. ‘ The old experience 
of Lord Aberdeen, the ministrative genius 
of Sir James Graham, the eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone, the wondrous tact of Sidney 
Herbert, counted for little, and no man 
was able to assume the complete authority 
of the leader. And through defective 
leadership it came to pass that this small 
body of statesmen, the ablest men in Par- 
liament, occupied a third-rate position in 
the Legislature.” * 

But before Mr. Gladstone became a 
Peelite in the political acceptance of that 
term, he had had to pass through the griev- 
ous ordeal of separation from his Tory 
friends on the Corn Law question; and 
what this cost him few who are unac- 
quainted with his family history can imag- 
ine. It has been stated in a former paper 
how greatly Mr. John Gladstone admired 
his son, and how ready he was to cry: 
“Well said, Willie!” But a time came, 
when at Fasque, in William Gladstone’s 
own hearing, and in that of several other 
people who remember the painful scene, 
the indignant father exclaimed : “ There’s 
3 son William helping to ruin the coun- 

ry. 

Mr. Gladstone, as a man of warm fam- 
ily affection, felt the estrangement from 
those of his own household keenly; and 
it must have been a very strong sense of 
duty indeed that impelled him to shake 
himself clear of family influences, to dis- 
regard the entreaties of his father and 
brothers, and to resign his seat for New- 


* The Times. 
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ark, which probably he could have retained 
in defiance of the Duke of Newcastle had 
he pleased. 

He did all this, however, and by so do- 
ing encouraged Lord Lincoln to follow his 
example. At the election of*1846, Lord 
Lincoln declared himself in favor of free 
trade, and the duke’s wrath was unspeak- 
able. He ousted his son from the seat in 
South Nottinghamshire, and Lord Lin- 
coln was obliged to appeal to another 
more compassionate relative to help him 
back into the House of Commons. Lord 
Lincoln had married Lady Susan Douglas, 
the beautiful daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and she it was who prevailed 
upon her father to exert his influence that 
her husband might be elected for the Fal- 
kirk Burghs. But this was a pitiful neces- 
sity, and both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Lincoln must have felt that the year 1846, 
which was a date of blessing to the coun- 
try, had been to them, as to many others 
who supported the new ideas, one of 
much tribulation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s course since he joined 
in the repeal of the Corn Laws does not 
come within range of the title given to 
this paper. In touching upon the prime 
minister’s early politics, the object has 
been merely to recall the influences 
which led to developments of opinion in 
a mind singularly powerful, and swayed 
by conscientious principles unusually 
scrupulous. The career of a statesman 
who has had a hand in the government 
of his country for nearly half a century, 
naturally offers itself for study and ex- 
ample; and of Mr. Gladstone’s one may 
say that, whether one shares all his opin- 
ions, or only some of them, or none of 
them, the motives which have actuated 
him in his public life entitle him to a 
great respect. The lives of few states- 
men will bear analysis so well as his: 
and indeed his speeches, his acts, and 
the testimony both of friends and oppo- 
nents as to what he has said, and how 
he has borne himself in crises where his 
public duty was in direct conflict with his 
private affections, and even with his in- 
terests as far as he could see them — 
form on the whole a record most impres- 
sive. One may take up the study of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political life in a spirit 
rather of inquiry than of enthusiasm: 
one certainly cannot conclude it without 
a feeling that it deserves admiration for 
its evidences of a moral courage, contin- 





| uous, and almost unparalleled. 
JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 
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From All The Year Round. 
TRADES’-GUILDS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


PART II. 


I sTATED in my last article that in this 
paper I should devote myself to some 
remarks on the bazaars and markets of 
Constantinople, which are quite distinct 
in their characteristics from the shops. 
As a matter of course, bazaars are mar- 
kets, or permanent fairs, in which dealers 
of all kinds congregate. In Constanti- 
nople the covered market is usually called 
a bazaar, and the open-air market is called 
a tchartche; but this rule is by no means 
without exception, for the Egyptian Bazaar 
which is situated behind the Mosque of 
Yeni Djami is called Misr Tchartche, or 
the Egyptian Market, whilst the market, 
although it is held at Tophané in the open 
air every Tuesday, is called Sali Bazaar, 
or the Tuesday Bazaar. 

There was in Constantinople, before 
the time of Justinian, a vast edifice with 
the form of wnich we are wholly unac- 
quainted, but which contained an enor- 
mous number of shops of all kinds. This 
edifice, no matter what its form may have 
been, was evidently a Byzantine bazaar. 
It fell into ruins during the decadence of 
the Greek Empire, but it furnished a site 
for the great bazaar of modern Constan- 
tinople, which contains the Bezestein, so 
dear to tourists, and was built by the 
Turks after the conquest. Any one who 
wanders through the arcades of this vast 
bazaar, or, rather, vast cluster of bazaars, 
must, for himself, come to the conclusion 
that they were built by a people who had 
lived in lands in which the exclusion of 
light and heated air was a condition of 
existence. Modern shopkeepers in this 
bazaar find that the exclusion of light has 
certainly collateral advantages which are 
not to be despised. I do not propose to 
write of this bazaar, first, because every 
tourist who has visited it has forestalled 
me; secondly, because, though interest- 
ing, it is monotonous; thirdly, because it 
smacks too much of modern Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Manchester, and Glasgow to be use- 
ful for my present purpose. 

The Egyptian Bazaar, which hardly any 
one visits, is built on the site of the 
markets which belonged to the Genoese 
and Venetians, when they were prime 
favorites with the later Greek emperors. 
It is lofty, and well, though not exuber- 
antly, lighted, and it is well paved. Its 
walls are enriched with a prodigious num- 
ber of beautiful wood carvings, the history 
of which I have not been able to ascertain, 
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and, as it is never crowded, it makes a 
pleasant lounge. One wing is given up 
to raw cotton, and in this wing it is not 
well to lounge, unless the lounger be de- 
sirous to provide himself with a large 
stock of bronchitis. But the main body 
of the bazaar is charming. Dyes and 
pigments seem to guarantee us against 
another Deluge. The drugs which kill 
and those which heal repose amicably 
side by side in such quantities, that if 
Cato had composed his famous soliloquy 
in the Egyptian Bazaar, he might with 
tenfold reason have said: — 


Thus am I doubly armed. My death and life ; 
My bane and antidote ; are both before me, 


All the roots, and seeds, and grains, and 
beans of the East and of the South are 
presented here in a dumb but eloquent 
parliament, which needs no “new rules 
of procedure.” A bibulous tourist may 
take his “cinnamon, ginger, allspice, and 
cloves,” through the pores of his skin, 
without any fear of adding an additional 
shade of scarlet to his nose. If “all the 
perfumes of Arabia” could have sweet- 
ened Lady Macbeth’s “little hand,” she 
might have found them in the Egyptian 
Bazaar. And if—— But stop! a delicate 
and subtle cloud of pepper mingles with 
the motes in the sunbeams, which dart 
down from the upper windows, titillates 
the nose, and stimulates its owner to 
further exertion. Let me not linger here; 
’tis too lovely for me! Farewell, oh, fare- 
well! 

The fish-market of Stamboul, which, by 
the way, is always called Baluk Bazaar — 
that is, the Fish Bazaar —is as badly ar- 
ranged as Billingsgate was wont to be, 
but it is admirably stocked, and might be 
still better stocked if the arrangements 
for fishing in the Black Sea, the Bospho- 
rus, and the Marmora were improved; 
and if the destruction of fry were pre- 
vented. Many hundreds of tons of mack- 
erel about two inches in length, and as 
many tons of red mullet about three inches 
in length, are annually brought to market. 
In spite of this, Constantinople is sup- 
plied with a great abundance and great 
variety of fisL. An old resident, who is 
well acquainted with the markets, has 
recently cataiogued and described twenty- 
three species of fish which are common 
to the Marmora and the Bosphorus, but, 
as to some of those species there are 
varieties, the total number of varieties 
coming to market exceeds seventy. Many 





of these species are excellent; for in- 
| stance, the lobster, the John Dory, the 
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red and gray mullet, the tunny, the turbot, 
the swordfish, and the mackerel. The 
gentleman who has taken the trouble thus 
to catalogue the fish, committed one 
slight error for which he was unmercifully 
laughed at. He inserted in his list of fish 
the edible snail, simply because he saw it 
in vast quantities in the fish-market. So 
also Sir Charles Fellows said, in 1838, 
that he had seen a dozen hampers of these 
snails, but he did not take them for fish. 
I have seen them often myself, and am 
certain that they are nothing but land 
snails such as are eaten in many parts of 
the Continent. In Constantinople, as in 
other places, they are thought to be good 
for consumptive patients. Hone, in his 
“ Every Day Book,” speaks of the “ pala- 
medes ” as much smaller than the tunny, 
but as having so much of the same nature, 
that some persons have supposed it to be 
only the young of that fish. If he were 
so, he would be a very well-grown child, 
for he is commonly nearly two feet in 
length. If you were to see the tunny and 
the palamedes side by side you would not 
take them for father and son. The pala- 
medes is a distinct fish, and is, as Gibbon 
justly tells us, one of the most delicious 
fish in the Bosphorus. He passes his 
time in chasing the small mackerel and 
pilchards during their periodical trips be- 
tween the Marmora and the Black Sea; 
and, whilst he is thus pleasantly engaged, 
he is taken from the bank with a metal 
bait attached to a very long line. 

There is a great deal of fishing from 
the shore in the Bosphorus. The houses 
come down close to the water’s edge. 
The small fish, to avoid the palamedes, 
swim: close along shore, and the crafty 
householder stands on the step of his 
back door, and with a hand net extracts 
his dinner from the transparent stream. 
There are six varieties of mackerel in the 
Bosphorus; there are excellent oysters 
and prawns; and the dolphin and the-por- 
poise are also brought to market. But of 
the large fish the swordfish is the king. 
His flesh, which is of a dullish red, is far 
superior to that of the sturgeon, which I 
used to eat at Greenwich and Blackwall, 
and which always tasted like poor veal. 
A cutlet of swordfish is by no means to 
be despised. The creature grows to a 
very great size. Two years ago I was in 
a caique, near Beicos, on the Asiatic side 





wet sword gleamed in the fierce sunlight 
like a polished spear. I trembled as I 
thought what must have happened if the 
beast had taken it into his head to come 
up immediately under the caique. The 
sword, which is frequently more than 
three feet in length, is as tough as a 
shillelagh, and has a point like that ofa 
bayonet. 

Will it be believed that with this wealth 
of good fish the benighted natives actually 
eat octopods, which are imported dried 
from the Greek Islands? My gorge rises 
when I look atthem. And can any mem- 
ber of the Fishmongers’ Company tell me 
why mussels are not to be considered 
fish? The Greeks, who during their Lent 
may not eat fish, are allowed to eat mus- 
sels, and are told that mussels are not 
fish, wherefore special arrangements are 
made for trawling them during the Greek 
fasts, when vast quantities are taken. 
The snails to which I have alluded are 
not regarded as meat, and, therefore, may 
be eaten during the Catholic fasts. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the 
fish market and the Egyptian Bazaar, there 
is a large square, which is situated behind 
the Mosque of Yeni Djami, and in which 
— on Mondays —a large open-air market 
is held. This market is one of the most 
curious sights in the metropolis, and the 
dragoman, as he conducts his victims to 
St. Sophia, might easily conduct them 
through it. But he never does this; 
either because he does not think the mar- 
ket genteel, or because, in order to go 
through it, he would have to turn about 
five-and-twenty yards out of his way, and 
consume, perhaps, twenty minutes of his 
valuable time. 

To this market there come the seal- 
cutters; for though a large number of 
people can write, the signature of all doc- 
uments by seal is still obligatory, so that 
every one, no matter what his attainments, 
must have his name in Turkish, cut or 
engraved on stone or metal. There, too, 
come the public letter-writers, who, under 
the shelter of an imaret, or under the por- 
tico of the mosque, or, better still, in the 
half of the adjacent Turkish post-office, in- 
dite the “soft intercourse ” which Fatima 
or Leila desires to waft to Bagdad or to 
Cairo. There are the shops of the bird- 
catchers, hung within and without with 
cages of small birds, which the pious 


of the upper Bosphorus, where these crea- | Turkish women purchase, in order that 


tures most abound, when a very large fish 
shot suddenly up from the water at about 


ten feet distant from the caique. He ex- | 
posed fully one-half of his body, and his | 


they may give them liberty — an act of be- 
nevolence which assuredly results, in 
many cases, in a second capture, and 
perhaps a second sale of the poor little 
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creatures. 
makers of quilts, coats, cloaks, and 
large baggy trousers, who will measure 
you and fit you in the open air, and 
will undertake to clothe you in the 
course of the day. There, too, are the 
venders of similar articles when they 
have come down in the world, and have 
descended to the last stage but one of 
frippery. Calicoes and printed goods from 
Manchester and Glasgow are to be found 
there; and gaudy scarves and sashes 
made after Turkish models, but bearing 
the trade-mark of English and Scotch 
firms, festoon the walls of the mosque. 
The dealers in old iron, in old tools of 
curious but useful patterns, in old swords 
and daggers, and guns and pistols, have 
their appointed stalls, and an inspection 
of their goods will repay the visitor for 
his trouble. There are second-hand book- 
stalls for those who understand Turkish, 
and there are the stalls of the herbalists 
for those who do not understand medicine. 

Itinerant dentists and corn-cutters ply 
their vocation in the light of day, and 
loftier practitioners are open to consulta- 
tion and a fee. There, too, the hungry 
visitor may dine, copiously and quickly, 
and with the conviction that everything 
which he eats will be wholesome, well 
cooked, and clean. He need not be 
ashamed of dining al fresco. No one will 
mind him. He may have acourse of fish, 
broiled over charcoal before his eyes; he 
may have a course of kibabs, very good 
indeed and cooked in like manner; and he 
may have a small basin of yaourt (of 
which more anon) for five piasters, which 
are somewhat less than tenpence, and if 
his “pugging tooth” makes him desid- 
erate other luxuries than yaourt, he may 
have either of two kinds of caimak, both 
of which are made of cream. One is a 
kind of cheese-cake, but the other is the 
original cream-tart of the Arabian Nights. 
It is to be noted, however, that in spite of 
their close vicinity to the Egyptian Ba- 
zaar the makers of the cream-tarts put no 
pepper inthem. If he be thirsty he can 
get deliciously cool water, or lemonade, 
and the coffee with which he “tops up” 
will be as good as any that he could get 
at the most expensive restaurant in Pera. 
A profusion of sweetmeats will be there 
to tempt him, and even if he desire to 
treat himself as “honest Davy” treated 
Justice Shallow’s guests, with “ pippins 
and cheese to come,” those delicacies will 
be within his reach. 

Before I quit this busy Monday market, 
which is a refined Oriental combination of 


There, too, congregate the- 
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Rag Fair, Petticoat Lane, Ratcliff High- 
way, the New Cut, and Clare Market, I 
should like to make a few remarks about 
two favorite dishes of the Turks. 

Amongst other delicacies of which all 
classes are fond is that which is called 
yaourt. Itis a dish of the remotest an- 
tiquity. Itis a preparation of milk, and 
certainly originated amongst the nomad 
tribes of Asia, who pressed, and continue 
to press, camels, mules, cows, sheep, and 
goats into the duty of providing the milk. 
It has now become a favorite dish 
throughout the East. Yaourt very much 
resembles a dish which was common in 
Devonshire in the days of my youth, and 
may still be common there for all 1 know. 
This was called junket, and was com- 
posed of milk curdled to the consistence 
of thick custard by means of rennet. 
Yaourt is said by some authors to be 
identical with the “butter” which the 
wife of Heber the Kenite presented to 
Sisera in a lordly dish” just before she 
put him to death. There is another 
curious story respecting yaourt. It is 
said that when Bajazet was taken prisoner - 
by Tamerlane he was invited on the first 
day of his capture to dine at his conquer- 
or’s table, where a large dish of yaourt 
was set before him. On seeing this he 
burst into tears. Tamerlane demanded 
to know the cause of his emotion, upon 
which Bajazet replied, “ Many years ago 
a prophet of great sanctity foretold that 
I should be captured by you, and he added 
that yaourt would be the first dish that 
you would offer me.” 

The milk from which yaourt is pre- 
pared is usually curdled with rennet, and 
it is said that care is taken to use only the 
rennet of a kid which has never fed on 
anything but its mother’s milk. Asa 
matter of course it can be, and is curdled, 
by a leaven of sour yaourt carefully pre- 
served for the purpose. I take the follow- 
ing curious entry from Southey’s “ Com- 
monplace Book,” but I have no means of 
verifying it, or of adding to it. He as- 
cribes it to Pouquebille, whom he makes 
to say: “ Jougourth is a sort of curdled 
milk, turned by heating the milk over the 
fire with some of the old jougourth in it, 
or for want of that, the flower of an arti- 
choke, Thus the original fermentation 
proceeds from this plant, and this the 
Greeks know perfectly well, resorting to 
it always when their stock of curd is en- 
tirely exhausted.” I presume that the 
artichoke alluded to is the real and not the 
Jerusalem artichoke, but I have not been 
able to find any confirmation of the idea. 
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There is another dish, or rather a de- 
coction, which is a great favorite with the 
working-classes. This is called sa/lep, 
and is made from the tubers of a particu- 
lar species of orchid, which is cultivated 
for the purpose. Large quantities of it 
are consumed in Constantinople, chiefly 
in the early morning and late at night. 
During the first halt of the present cen- 
tury it used to be known in London under 
the name of sa/oof, and I myself have 
often seen it at the early breakfast stalls 
as I wended my way to my office. It ren- 
ders the same service to the working- 
classes here as it didthen. Iam told that 
it is also popular in America, but it as- 
suredly is not popular with me, because 
the per venders perambulate the streets 
from four A.M. to seven A.M., and with 
stentorian lungs announce the advent of 
the precious drink. 

I pass now from the markets to the 
open streets, and here again I pick up 
the thread of the resemblances between 
modern Constantinople and old London. 
The shoeblack is engendered by the 
mud of great cities, and a hot-bed, similar 
to that which produced him in old Lon- 
don, has brought him to life in Constanti- 
nople. He adds to the nigritude of the 
sweep, the impudence of the gamin or 
street arab. His creed is that men can- 
not be saved unless they have their boots 
blacked at least five times a day, and he 
preaches this doctrine in season and out 
of season. When he has a stationary 
pitch he beats a perpetual tattoo on his 
tripod with his brushes, crying all the 
while, “ Lustradji!” He will throw him- 
self and his tripod in your way if you are 
in a hurry, and he will even take a pas- 
sage in the steamboat, and piteously im- 
plore the passengers to take heed to their 
feet. He is amusing though very incon- 
venient. But in the present condition of 
the streets of Constantinople he is an ab- 
solute necessity. Sedan-chairs, too, we 
have in great numbers of the precise pat- 
tern known to Swift and Gay; and, in- 
deed, without their aid many houses 
would be inaccessible except on foot. 
The chairmen are a turbulent and quarrel- 
some body and belabor each other with 
their poles much after the manner of the 
Irish chairmen at Bath. I have known 
them set a lady of goodly proportions 


down in the snow because they thought | 


she was too heavy. Fortunately she was 
“ diplomatic,” and her cavass pursued the 
truant chairmen with his drawn sword 
and brought them back to their duty. It 
is a fact, moreover, that an ambassador 





on his way from Stamboul in a sedan- 
chair toa ball at another embassy in Pera 
had a difficulty with his chairmen, who 
ran away and left him, whereupon his 
Excellency gallantly mounted on the back 
of a hamal and rode “* pick-a-back” to the 
ball. 

The arabadjis (cab-drivers) are not so 
turbulent, but they are terribly awkward. 
If you hail one, he does not come to 
where you are standing, but halts and 
waits for you to come to him, When he 
has carried you to your destination, he 
does not set you down by the foot pave- 
ment, but drops you in the middle of the 
road, and leaves you to wade through the 
mud, He is naturally a very bad whip, 
and his manner of driving is peculiar. 
Even when the street is wide enough to 
admit of two carriages abreast, he selects 
the middle of it for his course, and drives 
along furiously, shouting loudly * Guarda! 
guarda!” The result is that when ara- 
badji meets arabadji there comes a “ tug of 
war,” and “a cry that shivers to the ting- 
ling stars.” I am old enough to remem- 
ber that the jarvies of London fifty years 
ago had the same amiable way of doing 
things. They were not, nor are the ara- 
badjis, more civilized than their horses. 
There is no rule of the road in Constanti- 
nople, or if there be there is no one with 
power or will to enforce it. 

The hamads, or porters, are much more 
civilized, and are really indispensable to 
householders. It is popularly said that 
a hamal can carry four times as much 
as a man can lift on to his shoulders, or, 
to put it differently, as much as four men 
can put on his shoulders. It is my belief 
that a hamal can carry anything that can 
be lifted on to him, by a crane or other 
machinery. He makes his body into a 
zygomatic arch, and he takes on the crown 
of the arch any weight that you can place 
upon him. I have seen him carrying a 
swordfish ten feet in length, which he had 
poised in such a manner that the beast’s 
sword stretched out beyond the hamal’s 
head, and looked like the lance of a knight 
inthe rest. I have seen him carrying a 
living and very large ram. The ram’s 
huge, woolly head and curled horns were 
exactly where the hamal’s head would 
have been if he had been standing up- 
right. But in spite of his great strength, 
he is an undoubted obstacle to street 
traffic. The streets in Pera and Stam- 
boul are, for the most part, very narrow, 
and it pleases the hamal, if he be ordered 
to carry a packing-case of eight feet in 
length, to place it on his shoulders at 
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right angles to the sides of the street. 
Bound down as he is he cannot see where 
he is going, so he keeps very steadily on, 
simply crying “Guarda! guarda!” as he 
goes. I once saw a hamal carrying a 
pony-carriage, which was snugly encased 
in an empty puncheon, and I was once the 
possessor of a very solid pedestal desk, 
seven feet in length by four in depth and 
three in width, which, when I first made 
its acquaintance, was on the back of a 
.hamal, who was taking it over from the 
factory in Stamboul to my office in Galata. 
The hamal is not only very strong, he is 
very honest. They are almost entirely 
Armenians, and the head man of their 
guild keeps a careful watch over them, 
and takes care that they do not misappro- 
priate the many valuable articles which 
are intrusted to their charge. Person- 
ally, I can speak well of their honesty, 
but I must admit that, as they come 
swinging along the streets, utterly unable 
to see their way, they are almost as bad 
as a charge from the Macedonian Pha- 
lanx, or the Scots Greys. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that the endeavor to “take the 
wall,” which caused so many quarrels, 
some of which were attended by blood- 
shed, during the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, should also prevail, though 
with less disastrous results, in Constan- 
tinople. Said Dr. Johnson, “ When my 
mother lived in London in the last age 
(ze., the seventeenth century) there were 
two sets of people: those who gave and 
those who took the wall; the peaceable 
and the quarrelsome. When I returned 
to Lichfield, in 1737, after having been in 
London, my mother asked me whether I 
was one of those who gave the wall, or 
one of those who took it. Now it is fixed 
that every man keeps to the right; or if 
one is taking the wall another takes it and 
it is never a dispute.” 

In Constantinople every one tries to 
take the wall, and for the reasons which 
give rise to the practice in England. The 
foot-pavement, where there is one, is very 
narrow, and the roadway — if an upheaval 
of the oolitic system can be called a road- 
way — is very muddy, and the struggle for 
dry ground is but natural. 

I pause here to note that the readers 
of Hone’s “Every Day Book” will find 
in the streets of Constantinople and the 
Banliene the exact presentments of some 
of the illustrations to his work. The 
huckster; the pedler; the knot, on which 
the hamals poise their heavy loads; and 
the wooden clog, which is used to keep 





ill-shod or well-shod feet out of the mud, 
all appear in Constantinople precisely as 
they are figured by Hone. The resem- 
blance between old London and Constan- 
tinople follows us even into the night. 
Pope writes of 


The drowsy watchman, who but gives a knock, 
And breaks our rest to tell us what’s o’clock, 


Now this is precisely what the Turkish 
watchman (dekdj7) does, for at various 
periods of the night he raps out with his 
iron-shod staff the number of hours which 
have passed since sunset, when the Turk- 
ish diurnal reckoning begins. 

But it is now time for me to treat of 
some of the customs which Constan- 
tinople has retained long after London 
has given them up. This must be re- 
served for another number. 


From The Athenzum. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 

Stanley Place, Chelsea, May 5, 1883. 
As everything connected with George 
Eliot is of deep interest, I will briefly 
narrate the account George Henry Lewes 
gave me and my wife some twelve years 
ago of the first essay of the author of 
“Adam Bede” in fiction, which confirms 
Miss Blind’s anecdote in her “ George 
Eliot.” He was calling on us here, and 
in the course of talk he said to Mrs. Mac- 
quoid, “ We always take an interest in 
your work, apart from its merit, because 
of the likeness of the circumstances 
which induced you and Mrs. Lewes to 
write. Would you like to hear how my 
wife began?” He then went on to say, 
“We were living at Richmond. I had 
more than once asked her to try if she 
could write fiction; but she always said 
she did not think she had power to do it. 
One day I went to town early. When I 
came home in the evening she read to me 
the beginning of ‘Amos Barton’ —the 
tea-party. ‘Well,’ 1 said, ‘that is very 
good, but I always knew you had humor. 
Do pathos as well, and you will make a 
fortune.’ She said she was afraid pathos 
was not in her power. I told her it was 
a pity, because the one gift required the 
presence of the other. But I believed 
she had the power. Not long afterwards 
I had todine in town. When I was start- 
ing she said to me, ‘Do not hurry home; 
I do not want to be disturbed this even- 
ing.” When I came home late at night 
she read to me Milly’s death. I was de- 

lighted. I said, ‘ You’ll do now.’” 
THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 











